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THE HONOR 
OF 
THE ARMY 


By 
Charles Johnson Post 








Why did one out of five of 
our men desert last year? A 
startling series on the feudal 
abuses in our army today. 
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PORTRAIT OF BOOKS—REDUCED SIZE 


r------ Another Low Tariff Bargain —---—- 


chaser. 


Another opportunity presented itself to cooperate with a great English 
publisher in the manufacture of a large edition of books. The printing 
of our sets while the big edition was being made, the economy of foreign 
manufacture and our own Low Tariff;—this happy combination of 
favorable conditions makes it possible to offer 


A Beautiful Imported Set of 


Charles Dickens’ |= 
Best Books | 


S Volumes Bound in Red and Gold, Duotone Illustrations 
3000 Pages Printed from New Plates, on Bible Finish Paper 


FOR ONLY 





For the 
Complete Set 


This is your opportunity to obtain at a very low price a well bound, uniform set of 
the Cream of Dickens;—the Most Entertaining Novels Ever Written. 


But You Must Be Prompt ‘t."this’ Remarkable Bargain 
Our portion of the English Edition is 


Only 3000 Sets 


When they are gone there can be no more at the Reduced Price 


Tena ene ne AT 


USE THIS COUPON l 


Owing to the low price, delivery charges must be paid by the pur- ; Send Your 


By a special rate, we as publishers can send the books 
for 30c if charges are prepaid. If you want us to pay the ex- 


the cost will be higher if paid on delivery. 
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press, add 30c to your remittance. We suggest this be done, as i Order I oda 


McClure’s Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


. Enclosed find $1.00 (or $1.30). I accept your offer of 
Dickens. 


Address 


| McClure’s Magazine 


251 Fourth Avenue 
New York 








The Charm of Dickens 


Where other writers have thousands 
of admirers, Dickens has millions. 
He is equally beloved by all classes, 
because his stories go straight to 
the heart. 

He possessed to a remarkable de- 
gree the power to delineate charac- 
ter. His people are regarded more 
as human beings than mere charac- 
ters in books. 

And his tales:—You open a book 
and immediately a flood of delight- 
ful entertainment bursts upon you. 
You are unconscious of the effort of 
reading; you forget the printed 
page. So wonderful is the charm 
of Dickens that you seem to ex- 
perience the things portrayed. 
Where else will you find such lum- 
bering comfortable old stage coaches 
filled with such good’ company? 
Where else can you enter such dear 
old-fashioned inns, pull your chair 
before a rousing fire, and pass the 
evening with such jolly compan- 
ions? 

In what other books will you find 
such vivid contrasts? Here the 
most joyous of humor, there sombre 
tragedy. Then passages of infi- 
nite tenderness, followed by scorch- 
ing denunciations of laws and cus- 
toms that oppress the poor, the 
down-trodden, the weak. 

The debtor’s prison, the almshouse, 
the thieves’ dens, the foundling 
asylum, quaint corners of old Lon- 
don, rural old England, Paris seeth- 
ing in the grip of the French Revo- 
lution; you see them all. 

Finishing one of his books is like 
parting with old and dear ange 
you cannot remain away long, bt- 
cause Dickens is one of the few au- 
thors you can read over and over 
again, each time finding new inter- 
est and charm. 
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WILLIE GEE 


By Rosert Henri 


HE NEGRO has scarcely been touched as a subject for art, hardly ever with truth as we 
see him; but in this little New York newsboy, a full-blooded black, son of a Virginia slave 
woman, Mr. Henri found the type that reflects our problem. Mr. Henri’s portraits are well 
known, of remarkable range and invigorating individualism. He has long been classed a leader 
in the group of our American “moderns.” Neat week we will publish one of his Irish studies. 
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No2083 Week ending Saturday, February 21, 1914 |) yap 
Cccrne Wasliaston | of any country can point. And happily he is 

5 Bt | ours. The traditional Washington has nothing 

ELEBRATING the heroic cheers and | of the soil about him, but, as Woodrow Wilson has 
strengthens. The man who, in the last | put it, “the real Washington was as thoroughly 


ocean tragedy, took off his life belt, gave it to 
a woman, and cheerfully sank with the ship, 
has done more for mankind than almost any 
thousand men will do alive. 

All over the United States we are about to 
recall a man whose memory inspires the boys and 
girls of his country, and the men and women also. 
Did Byron exaggerate when he put Washington 
first among the great? Did Thackeray exagger- 
ate when he spoke of the resignation of Washing- 
ton as the most splendid spectacle ever witnessed? 
—the resignation of “yonder hero who sheathes 
his sword after a life of spotless honor, a purity 
unreproached, a courage indomitable, and a 
consummate victory.” ‘Thackeray was a satirist 
sometimes, and sometimes a sentimentalist, but 
when he described the life and character of 
Washington, he was neither:—‘‘to have lofty 
aims, to lead a pure life, to keep your honor virgin; 
to have the esteem of your fellow citizens, and 
the love of your fireside; to bear good fortune 
meekly; to suffer evil with constancy; and 
through evil and good to maintain truth always.” 

Washington is not loved as Lincoln is loved. 
He was impersonal and aloof; he had no humor 
and little imagination. To love him deeply, 
we must rise above the standards of ordinary 
fellowship. We must be capable of loving moral 


magnificence. Of course the warrior is attractive; | 
the youth of twenty-one, going on diplomatic | 


mission to the Indians through the trackless wil- 
derness; the young fighter at Braddock’s defeat 
with two horses shot under him and four bullets 


through his coat; the indignant leader swearing | 
at the Battle of Monmouth and riding out alone | 


toward the enemy’s lines. All that is drama, 
but to show such courage fortunately there are 
many. 
is the man whose integrity was on so high a plane 


that thirteen jealous little nations trusted him; | 
reconciled their differences around him; cheered | 


their hearts in dark days with him; followed him 
to victory against the power of a nation whose 
drum beat was heard around the world; were 


enabled by him, when conflicting doctrines were | 
being fought out, to reach an understanding and | 
to found a government; followed him through | 


eight years of creative, initial politics; looked 
to him for counsel after his retirement; and, 
grown into one big nation, have ever since drawn 
guidance and encouragement from his example. 
He was not a brilliant general or a brilliant states- 
man. He is the most magnificent character to 
which, in the long list of statesmen, the pride 








Washington, of whom there is but one, | 





an American as Jackson or Lincoln.” 


War and Freedom 


IS intense admiration of Washington was 

a natural part of Byron’s nature, which 

understood liberty and revered it everywhere, 
whether ancient or modern: 

“Leonidas and Washington : 

Whose every battle-field is holy ground, 

Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds undone.” 
Byron hated the mere conqueror. He hated the 
habit the human race has of paying homage to 
mere bloodshed. Another of our Americans 
drew from him admiration second only to that 
he bestowed upon Washington: 

“While Franklin’s quiet memory climbs to heaven, 

Calming the lightning which he thence hath riven, 

Or drawing from the no less kindled earth 

Freedom and peace to that which boasts his birth.” 
Byron fought for liberty himself, and he never | 
admired strength which was not combined with | 
honesty and humanity. To warriors of the type 
of William the Conqueror, Leonidas and Wash- 
ington he paid tribute, as to other good men, and 
had he lived in Lincoln’s day, he would have put 
him among the few; but the usual aggressive type 
of conqueror cast no glamour on a mind that 
thought brilliantly and without reference to the 
superstitions of the community. 


Needless Alarm 


ANY critics are troubled by the trust bills 
now before Congress on the ground that if 


| you define what is illegal you raise the assump- 


tion that acts not so forbidden are permissible. 
This is surely looking for trouble where none need 
exist. The common law deals with negligence. 
If a statute in a particular state says that it is 
the duty of every person crossing a railroad track 
at certain points to “Stop, Look and Listen,” | 
he is still liable for negligence if, for example, he | 
drives a horse on the wrong side of the road. | 


A Practical Remark 


CERTAIN American, after laying down gen- 
eral psychological principles, said: ‘But all 
that is philosophy and has no practical use except 
to a very practical mind.” Does that sound too 
subtle to be of much use? Well, it was said by 


an extremely successful business man whose 
originality has been a part of his success. 
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Torreon 


HIS Mexican city will probably become 

famous as the most notable battle-ground 
of the Mexican Revolution. It was held by a 
Federal garrison until Villa stormed and cap- 
tured it, thus cutting off Chihuahua City from 
its communication with Mexico City and the 
Federal government. Villa made a feint against 
Chihuahua and then marched suddenly north- 
ward and captured Juarez. Before he could 
march again to Chihuahua City the Federal 
army hiked across the desert, northeast to Ojinaga, 
most of it escaping across the border. With 
Villa occupied with Ojinaga, Torreon was re- 
captured by the Federals, and all the reinforce- 
ments Huerta could spare have been sent thither. 
The third capture of Torreon will mark the be- 
ginning of the end of the Huerta régime. The 
defeat of the defending army will strip the capital 
city of its defences. The lifting of the embargo 


on arms, so that the revolutionists can get pos- | 
| quois chief) was somewhat criticized in his time 


session of the cannon and machine guns already 
purchased and stored on the American side, will 


hasten the collapse of the Huerta government. | 


Mexico is a big country and military operations 
are slowly conducted, but it was less than a year 
ago that Madero was deposed and murdered and 
the third phase of the Revolution under Carranza 
began. Carranza himself has finished establish- 
ing the civil government in the state of Sinaloa 
and will make Chihuahua his capital, while Villa 
pushes southward, toward Mexico City. There 
seems to be no truth in the surmise that Villa 
is disloyal to Carranza or that he has ambitions 
for the presidency. His invariable habit of 
victory has given a terror to his name that can 
only be compared with the psychological effect 
that the name of Stonewall Jackson produced in 
our Civil War. It ought not to be long after 
the anniversary of Madero’s death that the 
tyranny of Huerta will have crumbled. 


Please Take it Easy 


| good-humored sorrow, the Chicago Evening 
Post cries out against our statement that 
Omar was not a drunkard. Proclaiming its 
interest in temperance, it protests, nevertheless, 
that reform can be carried too far back. It 
narrates our explanation that oriental imagery 
is misleading to the Western mind and adds: 

“We must save some illusions. Banish the 
Omar of the wine-cup and what assurance 
have we that your reforming instinct will be 
satisfied?” 

It regrets the insatiate zeal that would rob 
its fond memories of rollicking old worthies con- 
suming endless brews in convivial competition; 
it defies the scholars we cited, and calls them busy- 
Our sympathy for the Post in its sad- 
ness is sincere, but we have a simpler remedy. 
If it will read what FitzGerald himself wrote 
about the meaning of the poem, it may be slightly 
cheered. There are three views of Omar. One, 
that wine in his vocabulary represented morality, 


| or as the critics of this school are bold enough to 


put it, wine stood for God, much as the Song of 
Solomon is interpreted. With this view Fitz- 
Gerald makes short work. We are left then with 
two other views, neither of which is prohibition. 








One is that Omar was an absolute drunkard, 
as indicated to some literal Western minds by 
some of his metaphors, and as expressed in 
“Omar the Tentmaker;” and the other, that he 
liked gayety and the present world, and took 
wine as he did other pleasures, although taking 
them in such measure as enabled him to shine 
in science and philosophy. Could not the Post 
remain cheerful with gayety and only moderate 
drinking? Its words seem to indicate that a 


great man must get under the table in order to | 


satisfy that genial newspaper’s notions of relaxa- 
tion. But times change and also legend exag- 
gerates. If Omar had been a real drunkard, he 
would scarcely have associated, as he does in 
the most famous of FitzGerald’s stanzas, the jug 
of wine with simple food and love expressed in 
song. 


One View of Wealth 


UR readers may recall that our old friend 
Seneca (Roman philosopher, not the Iro- 


for being rich. In Book VII of his minor essays 
occurs a letter to Gallio in answer to these 
criticisms. ‘“‘No matter how much wealth one 
may have,” he argues, “it will still be an hon- 
orable possession on certain conditions. He will 
have something to boast of if he throws his house 


open, lets all his countrymen come among his | 


property and says: ‘If anyone recognizes here 
anything belonging to him, let him take it.’ 
What a great man, how excellently rich he will 
be if after this speech he possesses as much 
as he had before.”” This test made by a Roman 
who was a contemporary of Christ is susceptible 
of application today. 


Who Is the Modern Hero? 


UR age is hungry for heroes. For a couple 


of decades we have had the financial mag- | 


nate, the captain of industry, the directive brain 
who works combinations. Any other sort of 
person was always measured by him. He could 
buy up most of them and put them to work on 
asalary. If they write good prose, he bids them 
in and sets them to building advertisements. 
If they have a knack with the rhymes, he tethers 
them and then turns them loose with Sunny 
Jim, Phoebe Snow, and Spotless Town. If they 
have unction, and that ruddy gift known as 
good-fellowship, and a friendly feeling for all the 
neighbors, which once made a man a successful 
evangelist, or congressman, they are now sent 
dut into all the world to sell goods or to obtain 
advertising space for magazines. 

Our preachers are still sincere and_hard- 
working and in individual service are minister- 
ing comfort and benefit to their communities. 
But they haven’t the tone of authority. They 


do not seem to come any longer with something | 
so excellent that it charms indifferent men, and | 


something so passionate, out of an encompassing 


presence, that it breaks down guilt. Their 


conviction is still with them, but it is given to | 


The | 


a world that is more or less indifferent. 
same conviction cannot be maintained indefi- 


_ nitely under an effect that is diminishing. 


Those big merchants themselves who hire | 


almost all the rest of us, are realizing that 


_| 
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| like that. 


| brings out our possibilities. 








heretofore they have not safeguarded the life and 
happiness of their clerks quite well enough; that | 
they have littered the community with invalids 
from their shops and mills; that their product has 
not always been good enough to warrant trust; 


that their trains have collided too often. Even 
Mr. Ryan praises Woodrow Wilson. The people 


will follow the men who iknow where they are 
going; whether they be men of science, clergy- 
men, business men or politicians. 


On Reading Dostoieffsky 


E is not the voice of the all-of-life. There 
are sun-warmed stretches which he has 
never seen. There is a quiet comfort of the 
middle class, a sober decent endurance of the 
not-too-poor. Already, many live in comfort. 
And the sorry ones live in less discomfort than 
in former times. Slowly, very slowly, the blight 
of misery is lifting. 
But he recalls us to certain aspects of life 
which we like to evade. He is a voice, perhaps 


| the greatest voice in recent literature, of the tor- 


tured. His world is horrid, but it is the world 


| of many wretched thousands in every great 


community. To that tune their life must go. 
Trapped by their own weakness, they can find 
no way out till they die. 

With all our long coming, this is as far as we 


| have come—that we have left very many behind. 
_ We can become complacent about our progress 
' only by shutting out from our sight the kitchen 


drudge and the crippled janitor, and the girl-child 
who walks our streets by night. It is possible 
to escape Dostoieffsky by saying life isn’t all 
But to those submerged it is like that. 


City Boys 


OR adults, the city is likely to be a develop- 
ment. It stimulates and feeds the mind, it 
For the young, it 
probably is nearly always a disadvantage. The 
young need to be thrown on their own resources; 
to get into their own natures; to work out the 
problems of life from within. In the city, chil- 
dren are fed on sights and sounds all the time. 
Nobody is strong who depends on externals. 
There is a general idea, although we know no 
statistics, that usually great men are born in 
the country and developed in the city. 


Rhode Island Grammar 


PERSON named Young, running a depart- 

ment in the Journal of Providence, R. L., 
attacks an editorial in Harper’s WEEKLY, 
and most solemnly alleges that there is no gram- 
matical resemblance whatever between the con- 
struction “ You are a man who do” 
and the construction 
used by Macaulay, 


used by us, 
“You are the sybil who do” 
and other constructions like 
that of Macaulay used by Carlyle and Long- 
fellow. Would the proprietor of the Providence 
Journal be willing to reveal the name of the 
grammar which he keeps in the office for the 
guidance of his literary critics? Would he even 
go further and reveal the places in which he 
discovers his critics, and the 
demands of them? 


qualifications he 


| 


The Law’s Delay 


AMLET, who put the law’s delay among the 
worst evils he could think of in human life, 

can scarcely have had experience comparable in 
actual time elapsed to what we see now every 
day, although it must be admitted that in his 
time in Denmark or in Shakespeare’s time in 


_ England, the result did not as often end in jus- 


| tice. 


Some people think that Wilbur Wright was 
worried into his final sickness by the endless 
chain of litigation. Orville Wright has just had 
his patent claims finally vindicated after being 
fought all the way up to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. It is hard enough that anybody should 
have his life interfered with by a needlessly ob- 
structive legal procedure, but when that happens 
to one of the truly great men of the time it be- 
comes all the clearer that the whole machinery 


_of law needs reform. 


An Address to Mabel 
| ie us talk the matter over, Miss Taliaferro. 


You are an extremely attractive )oung 
woman, and in this country and in England at- 
tractive young women are so much in demand for 


| the stage that they are rapidly turned into stars. 
| Your young sister Edith is also lovely to look 


| upon. 


| otherwise, even with her beauty. 


Probably your fame helped her to be- 
come a star sooner than she could have done | 
She of course 


| knows little about the difficult art of expression. 





After starring separately, you two girls have been 
fortunate enough to obtain a comedy in which 
there are two excellent parts and a popular and 
sympathetic theme. It seems, therefore, an ap- 
propriate moment to lecture you, since it will 
make little if any difference in your success. 
The first principle of acting is that whatever | 
art you use you conceal. Use all the artifice re- 
quired to make your effect, but seem natural. 
You remember, of course, that scene in ““Tom 
Jones,” in which Partridge thinks poorly of David 
Garrick in Hamlet because he acted as anyone 
would act who had seen a ghost. There are many 
Partridges, but lasting fame is not to be gained 
from them. There are two schools of acting, and 
repute may be acquired 1 in either. The one of 
which Eleanora Duse is the most distinguished 
member may be called the Drab School. The 
one in which Sarah Bernhardt and Salvini are at 
the top is the Flamboyant. But in whichever 
school she plays, the great actress must be capa- 
ble of speaking with ease, of seeming to drop a 


| word in a low tone and yet have it reach the top- 


most gallery. You and your sister, keenly as we 
feel your charm, conduct yourselves as if it were 
a difficult thing to speak words upon the stage, 
and had to be done as a horse gathers himself to 
get over a high fence. There is in your company 
a man named Richard Sterling who speaks with 
ease and naturalness; he makes his words pleas- 
ant things to listen to, but he projects them 
clearly to the back of the house. Now your train- 
ing is not your fault. Proper training is difficult 
to acquire in this country. Nevertheless that 
training you ought to acquire by any possible 
means while you are still young. Read over again 
the of Hamlet to the players, 
how much of his advice you are carrying out 


advice and see 
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WILLIE GEE 


By Rosert HENRI 


(THE NEGRO has scarcely been touched as a subject for art, hardly ever with truth as we 

see him; but in this little New York newsboy, a full-blooded black, son of a Virginia slave 
woman, Mr. Henri found the type that reflects our problem. Mr. Henri’s portraits are well 
known, of remarkable range and invigorating individualism. He has long been classed a leader 
in the group of our American “moderns.” Next week we will publish one of his Irish studies. 
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George Washington 


ELEBRATING the heroic cheers and 
strengthens. The man who, in the last 
ocean tragedy, took off his life belt, gave it to 
a woman, and cheerfully sank with the ship, 
has done more for mankind than almost any 
thousand men will do alive. 

All over the United States we are about to 
recall a man whose memory inspires the boys and 
girls of his country, and the men and women also. 
Did Byron exaggerate when he put Washington 
first among the great? Did Thackeray exagger- 
ate when he spoke of the resignation of Washing- 
ton as the most splendid spectacle ever witnessed? 
—the resignation of “yonder hero who sheathes 
his sword after a life of spotless honor, a purity 
unreproached, a courage indomitable, and a 
consummate victory.” Thackeray was a satirist 
sometimes, and sometimes a sentimentalist, but 
when he described the life and character of 
Washington, he was neither:—‘‘to have lofty 
aims, to lead a pure life, to keep your honor virgin; 
to have the esteem of your fellow citizens, and 
the love of your fireside; to bear good fortune 
meekly; to suffer evil with constancy; and 
through evil and good to maintain truth always.” 

Washington is not loved as Lincoln is loved. 
He was impersonal and aloof; he had no humor 
and little imagination. To love him deeply, 
we must rise above the standards of ordinary 
fellowship. We must be capable of loving moral 
magnificence. Of course the warrior is attractive; 
the youth of twenty-one, going on diplomatic 
mission to the Indians through the trackless wil- 
derness; the young fighter at Braddock’s defeat 
with two horses shot under him and four bullets 
through his coat; the indignant leader swearing 
at the Battle of Monmouth and riding out alone 
toward the enemy’s lines. All that is drama, 
but to show such courage fortunately there are 
many. Washington, of whom there is but one, 
is the man whose integrity was on so high a plane 
that thirteen jealous little nations trusted him; 
reconciled their differences around him; cheered 
their hearts in dark days with him; followed him 





to victory against the power of a nation whose | 


drum beat was heard around the world; were 
enabled by him, when conflicting doctrines were 
being fought out, to reach an understanding and 
to found a government; followed him through 


eight years of creative, initial politics; looked | 


to him for counsel after his retirement; and, 
grown into one big nation, have ever since drawn 
guidance and encouragement from his example. 
He was not a brilliant general or a brilliant states- 
man. He is the most magnificent character to 
which, in the long list of statesmen, the pride 











of any country can point. And happily he is 
ours. ‘The traditional Washington has nothing 
of the soil about him, but, as Woodrow Wilson has 
put it, “the real Washington was as thoroughly 
an American as Jackson or Lincoln.” 


War and Freedom 


I IS intense admiration of Washington was 

a natural part of Byron’s nature, which 
understood liberty and revered it everywhere, 
whether ancient or modern: 

“Leonidas and Washington 

Whose every battle-field is holy ground, 

Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds undone.” 
Byron hated the mere conqueror. He hated the 
habit the human race has of paying homage to 
mere bloodshed. Another of our Americans 
drew from him admiration second only to that 
he bestowed upon Washington: 

“While Franklin’s quiet memory climbs to heaven, 

Calming the lightning which he thence hath riven, 

Or drawing from the no less kindled earth 

Freedom and peace to that which boasts his birth.” 
Byron fought for liberty himself, and he never 
admired strength which was not combined with 
honesty and humanity. To warriors of the type 
of William the Conqueror, Leonidas and Wash- 
ington he paid tribute, as to other good men, and 


had he lived in Lincoln’s day, he would have put | 


him among the few; but the usual aggressive type 
of conqueror cast no glamour on a mind that 
thought brilliantly and without reference to the 
superstitions of the community. 


Needless Alarm 


ANY critics are troubled by the trust bills 

now before Congress on the ground that if 

you define what is illegal you raise the assump- 
tion that acts not so forbidden are permissible. 
This is surely looking for trouble where none need 
exist. The common law deals with negligence. 


If a statute in a particular state says that it is | 


the duty of every person crossing a railroad track 
at certain points to “Stop, Look and Listen,” 
he is still liable for negligence if, ior example, he 
drives a horse on the wrong side of the road. 


A Practical Remark 


CERTAIN American, after laying down gen- 

eral psychological principles, said: “But all 
that is philosophy and has no practical use except 
to a very practical mind.” Does that sound too 
subtle to be of much use? Well, it was said by 
an extremely successful business man whose 
originality has been a part of his success. 
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| Torreon 


HIS Mexican city will probably become 
famous as the most notable battle-ground 
of the Mexican Revolution. 
Federal garrison until Villa stormed and cap- 
| tured it, thus cutting off Chihuahua City from 


its communication with Mexico City and the | 


Federal government. Villa made a feint against 
Chihuahua and then marched suddenly north- 
ward and captured Juarez. Before he could 
_ march again to Chihuahua City the Federal 
_ army hiked across the desert, northeast to Ojinaga, 
_ most of it escaping across the border. With 
| Villa occupied with Ojinaga, Torreon was re- 
_ eaptured by the Federals, and all the reinforce- 
| ments Huerta could spare have been sent thither. 
The third capture of Torreon will mark the be- 
| ginning of the end of the Huerta régime. The 
defeat of the defending army will strip the capital 
city of its defences. The lifting of the embargo 
' on arms, so that the revolutionists can get pos- 
| session of the cannon and machine guns already 
| purchased and stored on the American side, will 
hasten the collapse of the Huerta government. 
| Mexico is a big country and military operations 
| are slowly conducted, but it was less than a year 
| ago that Madero was deposed and murdered and 
_ the third phase of the Revolution under Carranza 
| began. Carranza himself has finished establish- 
| ing the civil government in the state of Sinaloa 
and will make Chihuahua his capital, while Villa 
pushes southward, toward Mexico City. There 


seems to be no truth in the surmise that Villa | 


| is disloyal to Carranza or that he has ambitions 
| for the presidency. His invariable habit of 


victory has given a terror to his name that can 


| only be compared with the psychological effect 

that the name of Stonewall Jackson produced in 
| our Civil War. 
| the anniversary of Madero’s death that the 
| tyranny of Huerta will have crumbled. 


Please Take it Easy 


N good-humored sorrow, the Chicago Evening 
Post cries out against our statement that 
| Omar was not a drunkard. Proclaiming its 
| interest in temperance, it protests, nevertheless, 
that reform can be carried too far back. It 
narrates our explanation that oriental imagery 

| is misleading to the Western mind and adds: 
| We must save some illusions. Banish the 
| Omar of the wine-cup and what assurance 
| have we that your reforming instinct will be 

| satisfied?” 

It regrets the insatiate zeal that would rob 
its fond memories of rollicking old worthies con- 
suming endless brews in convivial competition; 
it defies the scholars we cited, and calls them busy- 
bodies. Our sympathy for the Post in its sad- 
ness is sincere, but we have a simpler remedy. 
If it will read what FitzGerald himself wrote 
about the meaning of the poem, it may be slightly 
cheered. There are three views of Omar. One, 
that wine in his vocabulary represented morality, 
or as the critics of this school are bold enough to 
put it, wine stood for God, much as the Song of 
Solomon is interpreted. With this view Fitz- 
Gerald makes short work. We are left then with 
two other views, neither of which is prohibition. 


L__ _ 





It was held by a | 


It ought not to be long after | 


One is that Omar was an absolute drunkard, 
_as indicated to some literal Western minds by 
some of his metaphors, and as expressed in 
' “Omar the Tentmaker;”’ and the other, that he 
liked gayety and the present world, and took 


wine as he did other pleasures, although taking | 


them in such measure as enabled him to shine 
in science and philosophy. Could not the Post 
remain cheerful with gayety and only moderate 
drinking? Its words seem to indicate that a 
great man must get under the table in order to 
satisfy that genial newspaper’s notions of relaxa- 
tion. But times change and also legend exag- 
gerates. If Omar had been a real drunkard, he 
would scarcely have associated, as he does in 
the most famous of FitzGerald’s stanzas, the jug 
_ of wine with simple food and love expressed in 
song. 





One View of Wealth 


UR readers may recall that our old friend 


Seneca (Roman philosopher, not the Iro- | 
quois chief) was somewhat criticized in his time | 


for being rich. In Book VII of his minor essays 
occurs a letter to Gallio in answer to these 
criticisms. 
may have,” he argues, 
orable possession on certain conditions. 


“sé 


it will still be an hon- 
He will 


open, lets all his countrymen come among his 
property and says: ‘If anyone recognizes here 
anything belonging to him, let him take it.’ 
What a great man, how excellently rich he will 
be if after this speech he possesses as much 
| as he had before.” This test made by a Roman 
who was a contemporary of Christ is susceptible 
of application today. 


Who Is the Modern Hero? 


UR age is hungry for heroes. For a couple 

of decades we have had the financial mag- 
nate, the captain of industry, the directive brain 
who works combinations. Any other sort of 
person was always measured by him. He could 
buy up most of them and put them to work on 
asalary. If they write good prose, he bids them 
in and sets them to building advertisements. 
If they have a knack with the rhymes, he tethers 
them and then turns them loose with Sunny 
Jim, Phoebe Snow, and Spotless Town. If they 
have unction, and that ruddy gift known as 
good-fellowship, and a friendly feeling for all the 
neighbors, which once made a man a successful 
evangelist, or congressman, they are now sent 
out into all the world to sell goods or to obtain 
advertising space for magazines. 

Our preachers are still sincere and _hard- 
working and in individual service are minister- 
ing comfort and benefit to their communities. 
But they haven’t the tone of authority. They 
do not seem to come any longer with something 
so excellent that it charms indifferent men, and 
something so passionate, out of an encompassing 
presence, that it breaks down guilt. Their 
conviction is still with them, but it is given to 
a world that is more or less indifferent. The 
same conviction cannot be maintained indefi- 
nitely under an effect that is diminishing. 

Those big merchants themselves who hire 
almost all the rest of us, are realizing that 








“No matter how much wealth one | 


have something to boast of if he throws his house | 
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_ who walks our streets by night. 
| to escape Dostoieffsky by saying life isn’t all 








heretofore they have not safeguarded the life and 
happiness of their clerks quite well enough; that 


from their shops and mills; that their product has 
not always been good enough to warrant trust; 
that their trains have collided too often. Even 
Mr. Ryan praises Woodrow Wilson. The people 
will follow the men who know where they are 
going; whether they be men of science, clergy- 
men, business men or politicians. 


On Reading Dostoieffsky 


E is not the voice of the all-of-life. There 

are sun-warmed stretches which he has 
never seen. There is a quiet comfort of the 
middle class, a sober decent endurance of the 
| not-too-poor. Already, many live in comfort. 





| 
| 
| And the sorry ones live in less discomfort than 
| 


in former times. Slowly, very slowly, the blight 


| of misery is lifting. 


But he recalls us to certain aspects of life 
which we like to evade. He is a voice, perhaps 
| the greatest voice in recent literature, of the tor- 
| tured. His world is horrid, but it is the world 


| of many wretched thousands in every great 
| community. 
| Trapped by their own weakness, they can find 


To that tune their life must go. 


no way out till they die. 


| 
| 


they have littered the community with invalids | 


The Law’s Delay 


AMLET, who put the law’s delay among the 
worst evils he could think of in human life, 

can scarcely have had experience comparable in 
actual time elapsed to what we see now every 
day, although it must be admitted that in his 
time in Denmark or in Shakespeare’s time in 
England, the result did not as often end in jus- 


| tice. Some people think that Wilbur Wright was 
| worried into his final sickness by the endless 


With all our long coming, this is as far as we | 


| have come—that we have left very many behind. 
| We can become complacent about our progress 


only by shutting out from our sight the kitchen 
drudge and the crippled janitor, and the girl-child 
It is possible 


like that. But to those submerged it is like that. 


City Boys 


OR adults, the city is likely to be a develop- 
ment. It stimulates and feeds the mind, it 
brings out our possibilities. For the young, it 


chain of litigation. Orville Wright has just had 
his patent claims finally vindicated after being 
fought all the way up to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. It is hard enough that anybody should 
have his life interfered with by a needlessly ob- 
structive legal procedure, but when that happens 
to one of the truly great men of the time it be- 
comes all the clearer that the whole machinery 
of law needs reform. 


An Address to Mabel 
| oe us talk the matter over, Miss Taliaferro. 


You are an extremely attractive young 
woman, and in this country and in England at- 
tractive young women are so much in demand for 
the stage that they are rapidly turned into stars. 
Your young sister Edith is also lovely to look 
upon. Probably your fame helped her to be- 
come a star sooner than she could have done 
otherwise, even with her beauty. She of course | 


_ knows little about the difficult art of expression. 


After starring separately, you two girls have been 
fortunate enough to obtain a comedy in which 
there are two excellent parts and a popular and 
sympathetic theme. It seems, therefore, an ap- 
propriate moment to lecture you, since it will 
make little if any difference in your success. 
The first principle of acting is that whatever 
art you use you conceal. Use all the artifice re- 


| quired to make your effect, but seem natural. 


| probably is nearly always a disadvantage. The | 


| young need to be thrown on their own resources; 


problems of life from within. 
dren are fed on sights and sounds all the time. 
Nobody is strong who depends on externals. 
There is a general idea, although we know no 
statistics, that usually great men are born in 
the country and developed in the city. 


Rhode Island Grammar 


PERSON named Young, running a depart- 
ment in the Journal of Providence, R. I.. 
| attacks an editorial in Harper’s WEEKLY, 
_ and most solemnly alleges that there is no gram- 
| matical resemblance whatever between the con- 
| struction “You are a man who do” used by us, 


be) 


_ and the construction “ You are the sybil who do 


that of Macaulay used by Carlyle and Long- 


You remember, of course, that scene in “Tom 
Jones,” in which Partridge thinks poorly of David 


| Garrick in Hamlet because he acted as anyone 
to get into their own natures; to work out the | 


In the city, chil- | 





| from them. 


would act who had seen a ghost. There are many 
Partridges, but lasting fame is not to be gained 
There are two schools of acting, and 
repute may be acquired in either. The one of 
which Eleanora Duse is the most distinguished 
member may be called*the Drab School. The 
one in which Sarah Bernhardt and Salvini are at 
the top is the Flamboyant. But in whichever 
school she plays, the great actress must be capa- 
ble of speaking with ease, of seeming to drop a 
word in a low tone and yet have it reach the top- 
most gallery. You and your sister, keenly as we 


_ feel your charm, conduct yourselves as if it were 


fellow. Would the proprietor of the Providence | 


_ Journal be willing to reveal the name of the 


| ing is not your fault. 


| grammar which he keeps in the office for the | 


| 

| guidance of his literary critics? Would he even 

| go further and reveal the places in which he 
discovers his critics, and the qualifications he 
demands of them? 





a difficult thing to speak words upon the stage, 
and had to be done as a horse gathers himself to 
get over a high fence. There is in your company 


| a man named Richard Sterling who speaks with 
used by Macaulay, and other constructions like | 


ease and naturalness; he makes his words pleas- 
ant things to listen to, but he projects them 
clearly to the back of the house. Now your train- 
Proper training is difficult 


to acquire in this country. Nevertheless that 


training you ought to acquire by any possible 
means while you are still young. Read over again 
the advice of Hamlet to the players, and see 
_ how much of his advice you are carrying out. 



















“At any rate, it is wrong to put 
up to the cop and his club, ques- 
tions we won't or can’t answer 
ourselves” 


Police! 


HILE the brand-new Mayor of old New York 

\ \ was looking around for a police commissioner, 

I amused myself asking everybody I met a 
couple of foolish questions about it. 

“Why doesn’t anybody want that job?” 

This I asked at a moment when it was reported that 
Mawer Mitchel couldn’t get anybody to take it, and the 
amazing, encouraging answer was: 

“Qh, it’s an impossible job.” 

And then, again, when we all heard that there was a 
raft of candidates, some of them good strong men, I[ 
asked: 

““Why does everybody want that job?” 

And the answer good strong men made was, as 
before: 

“Because it’s an impossible job.” 


HE police job is indeed impossible, and one of the 

most hopeful signs visible in New York of progress 
in public intelligence is the recognition of that solid rock 
fact. It’s a step toward making the job possible. For 
it’s a step toward reform from the outside. And that’s 
where police reform must begin: in public opinion; in 
the citizen; inus. We—you and I, have to rid ourselves 
of the silly superstition that there is some form of organi- 
zation or some one good, strong man that will give us 
an honest, efficient police department. We shall never 
have that until our requirements of the police are made 
possible. They are not possible now. 

“Come on up to City Hall and hear me commit per- 
jury,” said a cynical man who was about to be sworn 
in as chief of police. And when I laughed, he explained, 
very soberly: 

“That’s right,” he said. “I’m a competent man. I 
know the business. So I know when I take a solemn 
oath to enforce the laws and ordinances,—I know that I 
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Police! 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


Illustrated by Herb Roth 


can’t do it. The laws I’m bound to enforce are not 
enforcible.” 

He was not a New Yorker, but I am not writing 
of New York alone. I learned the police business 
in New York, so I know it is true there. I assisted in 
the exposures which brought on the Lexow investigation; 
I was at police headquarters all through the convulsions 
of that mountain; and I watched from that vantage- 
point the Roosevelt Board’s honest, able effort to enforce 
the law, saw it anger public opinion, defeat the whole 
reform administration of Mayor Strong and enable 
the reélection of Tammany Hall. But since then I have 
studied seventeen cities. And standing upon the firm 
foundation of this experience I make this firm assertion: 
All police departments, like all cities, are essentially 
alike. Perjury is required in them all and not only from 
the chief, but from every member of every uniformed 
force. Honesty is difficult, dangerous, unprofitable 
and almost impossible. And the fault lies in public 
opinion. We require evil-doing. 

Public morals demand police immorality. 

The prerequisite for an honest, efficient police depart- 
ment, therefore, is that “honest. intelligent people’’ shall 
become honest and intelligent. 


HIS may sound hopeless, but it is not. What the 
men in the street said about the impossibility of the 

job shows that it is not; it shows it both ways. It 
shows that we are facing the truth—we, the people; 
and it shows that the truth draws courage. Petty souls 
are all wrong about the truth. They call it “pessimism”’; 
“destructive criticism”; “discouraging.” Pessimism 
may discourage the weak; yes, but it challenges, it 
attracts the strong. I believe that a complete, detailed 
description of the dangers and difficulties of the police 
function would bring to Mr. Mitchel or any other earnest 
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mayor half-a-dozen of the ablest men in this country. 
Big men aren’t looking for easy jobs; they are out for 
hard jobs. There’s a divinity in them which seeks 
miracles to perform. 

But miracles don’t happen. And Mr. Mitchel’s 
strong men would have to go at the police job from the 
outside in some such rational, roundabout way, as I am 
going to indicate. If they should tackle it from the 
inside, relying upon their own main strength and cour- 
age, they couldn’t manage it. They would, by their 
very integrity and nerve, injure themselves and defeat 
the Mayor at the polls. Hypocrisy and educated ignor- 
ance won’t stand for an honest, efficient police force. 
That has been proven many, many times in many, many 
cities. Hence I say: 

The police problem is the problem of hypocrisy and 
cultivated ignorance. 


“/ THERE ought to be a law against that!’’ Ever 

hear anybody say that? Ever say it yourself? 
It’s the beginning of the trouble. I heard a man say it 
in a Western town a year or so ago. He had just been 
stabbed with a hat-pin—accidentally, of course—and the 
lady (so to speak) apologized. But he was no lady’s 
man; he was a power in the land of his fathers, and he 
“had a law passed” against the ladies’ hat-pins. He 
couldn’t deal with it; his sex couldn’t, and he knew no 
way to get women to deal with it; so he and his men- 
kind put up to the police the problem involved in the fine 
point of this passing fashion! 

It’s too much faith in the law that brings the law into 
contempt. 

There is too much faith in force. You see that in 
Labor. The good citizen is horrified during strikes 
at the scenes he sees of flying brickbats, beating up of 
scabs and violence in general. He doesn’t stop to 
think that a police force is force, and that when he calls 
in the police to arrest the growth of strikes or hat-pins, 
he is acting upon the very same impulse that prompts 
strikers to throw bricks, plant a stick of dynamite or 
picket an unfair mill. Labor has no police force at its 
beck and call, and capital has. That’s all that makes 
the difference there. Everybody believes in force, 
and the police force is merely the nicest, cleanest force 
to use. So the cleanest, nicest people use the police 
whenever they feel like clubbing somebody or some- 
thing, like the lady and the hat-pin or the striker and 
his strike. 

The police couldn’t enforce the ordinance against 
the hat-pins — except while public opinion was sharp 
on that point; and it’s bad police work to club 
strikers until public opinion has been got back of the 
club. And that’s my point. 

There’s another, better force at hand than the police 
force: the power of public opinion. 

The police are asked to do a thousand things which 
could be better done by the newspapers, by the pulpits, 
by ourselves, by right thinking and talking, by custom. 
When Theodore Roosevelt set out honestly to “enforce 
the laws because they were the laws,” his critics threw 
up to him every day laws and ordinances as absurd as 
the hat-pin ordinance. “Enforce those,” they said, and 
they made that policy ridiculous. Also, however, they 
made “the law” ridiculous, by showing how that sacred 
institution has an attic stuffed full of old, forgotten, 
idiotic relics of man’s faith in the force of law. For the 
kind of laws I refer to now are, like the ordinance against 
hat-pins, legislation which was alive at a moment in the 
past when they expressed a public opinion the police could 
have enforced, because public opinion backed them. But 
having served their time, these laws are not repealed. 
They remain on the books, and from chief of police 
to patrolman, every member of the department is 
solemnly sworn to enforce them today. No wonder 
the police come to have a contempt for laws and—for 
an oath. And they have. 

A policeman is believable, except when under oath. 

I wish the courts knew that as well as we police re- 
porters know it, but I’d rather have the public know 
it—and deal with the causes. And one of the causes 








of police perjury, corruption and general inefficiency 
is the existence of dead and impossible laws. There 
ought to be “a law passed” to repeal such laws, 
to fight the enactment of more of them, and more 
generally to resist and turn backward the strange 
but human tendency to legislate, legislate, legislate. 
Which is what I'd have the new police commissioner 
of New York do. 
A Reform Chief of Police should become a lobbyist. 


4IRST, of course, he should organize his department, 
and he should do it so completely that he can leave 
it. While he is doing this, he should talk. That’s against 
the rules, I know. It is regarded as political suicide to 
take the public into your confidence and tell the truth 
about police matters. But that’s a rule of the old, cor- 
rupt and (consequent) reform days. It wouldn't 
have been wise of Big Chief Devery to tell the people 
what he was doing. Nor was it good politics for Roose- 
velt to be so honest as he was when he openly and 
volubly enforced the liquor laws. Mayor Gaynor was a 
wise man, and he may have been wise when he decided 
not to tell us that his Police Commissioner was ordered not 
to attempt to enforce certain laws. But now—now that 
the public is beginning to say that the police job is im- 
possible,—it may be wise now to meet this honest public 
opinion half-way; accept it, trust it and cultivate it. It 
may not, of course. . I’m really thinking more of the 
public than I am of the new police chief. That goes on 
forever, and the new chief of police is only one man. 
What’s one in 90,000,000? His political death would 
be only a small, temporary loss. At any rate I would 
bravely suggest to him the interesting experiment of 
telling the people the truth. 

Let him say right out plain that his job is impossi- 
ble, that the books are all cluttered up with unen- 
forceable laws. Show it in detail, and list those laws. 
Then, when he thinks the public see it so, go to Albany 
and, in the lobby there, with this ripe and ready public 
opinion behind him, let him labor diligently (though 
honestly) to repeal, repeal, repeal. It would be tre- 
mendously interesting to the rest of us to see how honest 
we, the public, are. And maybe it would work. 

Maybe honesty is the best police policy. 

But I'd go further. I mean I'd have some other 
man go further. If this policy of repealing dead and 
petty laws got any moral response, the police hero should 
take up the more salient, positively immoral laws that 
express our morality. Take, as:an example, the most 
difficult of all to deal with: the law (or laws) against 
prostitution. 

Prostitution is absolutely forbidden in all American cities. 


(THINK of it!’ Why not forbid tuberculosis? They’re 

both diseases; and except in individual cases taken 
early and treated with light and fresh air, both are 
incurable. But both are preventable. They are social 
diseases, traceable to economic and social conditions for 
which society is responsible. And by society I mean 
you and me. Why not treat the conditions which pro- 
duce the evil of prostitution? Well, I know why. We 
don’t know how. By “we” I mean, this time, you and 
the other fellow. I think I know how to prevent both 
tuberculosis and prostitution, but I'll not tell, because 
that is constructive criticism—and it is the custom of 
the race to kill or ridicule or ignore constructive critics. 
But it would be interesting to have Mayor Mitchel’s police 
commissioner try it. The public might kill him, but only 
politically—and that is the natural end for a police com- 
missioner. So I would suggest that this (or some other) 
brave, able and honest chief of police tell the people that 
the laws against prostitution are unenforceable; that 
they, the people, must first abolish poverty and easy 
money; but that meanwhile they should change the 
laws upon the subject so as to save him and his force 
from perjury, remove the irresistible temptation to be 
dishonest—and make the laws enforceable. I don’t say 
this would work, but it would be an education for the 
educated and a moral bath for the moral; and—and it 
would prepare the way for constructive criticism. 
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It would compel the public mind to look at the facts and 
consider what it really wishes its police to do. 


But let’s take an easier reform: the liquor business. 
The Raines law stands on the New York Law Books 
now, a monument to hypocrisy and educated ignorance. 
There’s a piece of legislation which was one of the mice 
born out of the convulsions of the Lexow mountain. It 
charges a high fee for a license, and so tempts or compels 
liquor dealers to offer cheap, bad stuff to drink. And it 
requires, in return for certain profitable privileges, that 
saloons shall run as adjuncts “hotels” with at least ten 
rooms. So most of our saloons have hotel rooms on the 
side, which they are sorely tempted to let out for pur- 
poses of prostitution; and, despite their well-known 
virtue, some saloon-keepers yield to the temptation. 

Why do we make vice pay so well,and virtue so 
unprofitable? 

I think it’s because we all believe, like the McNam- 
aras, in dynamite, in force—in the police force. It’s 
because, like the I. W. W.’s, we are all for “direct 
action.” The proper way to deal with the liquor problem 
is to look around us scientifically and see who drink too 
much and who don’t. It might appear then that the ex- 
cessively rich and the excessively poor and the exces- 
sively bored drink too much, and that well-to-do people 
who are busily interested in their day’s work don’t. 
That might suggest to a very superficial mind that the 
cure for the drink evil is, like the diseases of prostitution 
and tuberculosis, in some sense economic. But [ll 
not go down that path. The truth might appear at the 
end of it—and the truth puts a reporter in a hole. I'll 
do what the dear public does. [ll go at it by direct 
action—logically, with common sense. It’s an evil, 
isn’t it?) No doubt of that. What is the thing to do to 
an evil? Hit it on the head or get the police to. I'll 
put the liquor problem up to the police. 

Let the new police chief of New York go to Albany with a 
club and get that Raines law repealed, demanding instead 





a law that can be enforced without enforcing prostitution, 


‘bribery and political action by the liquor interest. 


This isn’t easy; no, but I didn’t say it was. I said 
it was impossible—this, and the rest. But I am 
pleading, not for “morality,” but for morality; not 
for law and order, but for public education, especially 
of the “educated”’; and not by me, but by a brave and 
able and honest chief of police. Taking his life in my 
hands, I urge him to tell the public, already prepared for 
it, the truth about police corruption. 

The police everywhere are corrupted by the privilege 
they enjoy of selling the privilege to break the law. 


A” mea have to let some laws be broken because 

some.laws can’t be enforced anyhow. All laws 
are unenforceable which express, not the settled, general, 
living will of the people, but only the good impulse of the 
few “‘better people.”” The people’s representatives are 
afraid not to pass such laws, and the people don’t know 
or mind; they think they are good, too. But when 
those laws are enforced, the people won’t stand it. Even 
the better people are disgusted. So some bad people— 
some liquor dealers, some gamblers, some prostitutes— 
are to be exempt from the enforcement of the law. 
Which ones? The police have to decide. They have 
to discriminate. On what basis will they discriminate? 
The money basis, of course. And I say “of course,” 
because I know that human nature can’t resist for long 
the amount of money the masters and mistresses of vice 
offer in cash for the privilege of breaking the law. 

The police power of discrimination in the reasonable 
enforcement of unnatural, immoral laws in New York 
City, is worth more than five millions of dollars a year. 

The “impossibility” of the police problem lies in that 
sentence, and so the possibility of it is in this one: 

The people, not the police—public opinion, not force— 
must decide what to do about our social evils. 

At any rate, it is wrong to put up to the cop and his 
club questions we won't or can’t answer ourselves. 
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One Love 


By MARY AUSTIN 






Second in the Series on Mate-Love and Monogamy 


Illustrated by H. T. Dunn 


N the previous article, Mrs. Austin treated the subject of mate-love, distinguishing 
real love from false by the desire on the part of the lover for permanence, publicity and 


exclusiveness. 


HE first inducement to the monog- 
| amous mating habit is the 
persistent struggle of nature to 
maintain the balance of population. For 
every man a woman. So that for the 
patriarch to have segregated two or 
more wives, implies in the long run an 
artificial decimation of males by war or 
the accidents of the chase. Nature, 
when she makes a species, fixes its mating 
habit; it comes ready made with the 
species mark and the range of variation 
within the species is not wide enough to 
enable man, by artificial restraints, very 
greatly to override it. Breeders, in all 
the centuries, have not been able to mate 
doves except in pairs, and elephants re- 
sist the effort to force their inclination 
with what, among humans, amounts to 
heroism. One anticipates that the mat- 
ing habit of man, augmented by imag- 
ination and the aesthetic consciousness, 
will show a greater range of adaptation; 
but if, as the balance of sexes seems to 
indicate, the original impulse is by pairs, 
there must easily be a point beyond 
which the variation can not be pushed 
without proving hurtful to the species. 
It is not a question whether some form of 
promiscuity may not be present in society 
as persistently as the trace of iron in 
spring water; the real test is, when some 
form of it is entertained in a determining 
degree, what does it do to the host? For- 
tunately the facts by which such damage 
may be demonstrated lie too close to the 
surface to make it necessary to recount 
them. 

What polygamy, which all nations 
seem to have picked up in the course of 
their wars, does to the nations that have 
not yet discarded it, may be learned at 
the high school. What the polygamous 
habit, persisting long after the theory 
of it is discredited by society, has to do 
with existing evils, has yet to be discussed. 
I but pause here to turn back its earliest 
pages to protest against the efforts to 
stifle the secret word love whispers to 
the soul, by deductions from the mating 
habits of far called tribes, torn shreds 
of nations, feeble and few, degenerate 
or arrested in development by the very 
habits adduced. 


S well undertake to prescribe the train- 
ing of the healthy human child by 
the behavior of the forty year old idiot. 
More striking and dramatic even than 
the evidences of struggle toward its 
ultimate mark, are the public and immedi- 
ate reactions which mate-love sets up 
against any infringement of its inviolate- 
ness. I refer to sex jealousy and that 
movement which drives apart the partici- 
pators in a relation which has no sanction 
other than mere bodily appetite; the 
impulse which turns a man’s hand upon 
the poor puppet of his desires, that makes, 
long before Church and State were there 
to take a hand in it, an avoidance and 
a derision of the prostitute. 
Jealousy is the psychic reaction by 
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which the naturalness of the exclusive 
relation makes itself evident in any 
breach. It is the subconscious convic- 
tion of the extra-participation of both 
members of a pair in the union which the 
mating act implies; the unpremeditated, 
unexperienced, immediate witness to the 
bond which by that act comes into being. 
It is as imperative as the impulse of the 
man attacked to strike back, and prob- 
ably as self-protective. It arises natur- 
ally, without any consideration of the 
ultimate gain in our Brother the Beast. 
Mixed with the grief of loss and the bit- 
terness of betrayal, it becomes the most 
rending of our human tragedies, and in- 
forms even the behavior of those who 
seek to deny it by substituting with- 
drawal for the ancient, instinctive move- 
ment of reprisal. 

Under all our social reprobation it is 
still a great motive force shaping our 
marriage institutions. 

A growing modern dislike for the forms 
under which jealousy has expressed itself, 
is partly responsible for our neglect of 
it as a true symptom of mate-love. We 
shrink from the torment of this most 
instinctive of natural protests. Few 
dare trust themselves to the rack of such 
a reality to learn, as through its revela- 
tions one must, love’s final word. 

It is probable that much of the present- 
day complaisance over violations of marital 
obligations, arises out of the realization 
that infidelity is so frequently not in- 
fidelity to a true marriage bond, but to 
an arrangement in which the item of 
“support” has shifted the ground from 
passion to property. 


No to have experienced jealousy is 

not necessarily to have risen superior 
to it. It is sometimes due to never 
having truly mated. 

Of that other internal test of the right 
relation, I mean the reaction of disgust, 
of cruelty even, no proper study can be 
made from the outside as I must make it. 
Traces of the disposition of man to hold 
cheap the woman who has met him out- 
side the tribal ban, lie deep in all our 
literature; it is testified to by many who 
have no notion what it proves of them. It 
is the root of much of the ignominy heaped 
against the prostitute, against whom, 
even among tribes that show definite 
symptoms of degeneracy, it is possible 
still to find the ribald jest and the derid- 
ing finger. One needs only to read the 
confessions of men great enough to confess 
freely, to know that there are relations 
going on among us, of which the immedi- 
ate reaction is revolt. What we have 
here is probably the advice of Life sub- 
consciously aware of what is not good for 
it, such a health preserving movement as 
leads to the rejection of food with which 
eye and intelligence find no fault. The 
pity of it is that the point should be so 
persistently missed, that the social mark 
should be set not so much against the 
act as against the victim of it. 


In this article she deals with monogamy as the natural expression of love 


It has been pointed out that the habit 
of remaining together had made its 
appearance among the mating pairs 
some time before the reproductive se- 
quence had established itself as a part 
of common knowledge. But even in the 
face of that certainty, there arose very 
early the need of justifying human pas- 
sion superiorly to itself. It can be found 
among peoples where you can not find 
to lay with it a scrap of metal or a pot- 
sherd; everywhere—Greek, Bantu, Bush- 
man—they turn to religion for the sanc- 
tion of their love, for the occasion and 
extenuation of their excesses, drawing 
a veil of mystic rites over their unspeak- 
able performances. And everywhere across 
the tribes sounds the high note of de- 
liberate continence in the interests of 
spiritual achievement; the effort to attain 
the super-union by denying the act which 
is its overt sign. 

Before men fully clothed themselves 
they had arrived at the use of abstinence 
as a means of raising the plane of personal 
power. 

‘But in spite of it all,” Valda insisted, 
“all the evidence which Nature seems to 
produce in favor of guaranteed relations 
as the best means of accomplishing her 
purpose, there are still—other things.” 

“Polygamy and the social evil,” I 
conceded. 

** All kinds of irregular relations; there 
must be reasons for them, too.” 

“Perfectly sound ones; most of them 
deriving from the unavoidable tendency 
of social ventures not in harmony with 
the original intention to turn out to the 
lowering of the social plane. You can 
fool God some of the time, but not for 
everlasting. The chief reason why polyg- 
amy has been dropped by the dominant 
races, is that it does not ‘work.’ ”’ 

From the point in which it becomes 
fixed in the national consciousness, that 
nation goes forward lamely, like a man 
with one side paralyzed. For polyg- 
amy is not the least vicious of the 
daughters of the dragon’s teeth. It 
followed naturally on the decimations 
of war, and had the original sanction 
of necessity. It was bolstered by the 
primitive obligation of women to bear 
and rear and to keep on bearing though 
they died of it. Nature, who never meant 
that the mother-instrument should go 
dishonored, so arranged the rhythm of 
the mating impulse that the function 
rose to the demand upon it; for Nature 
is both exigent and expedient. It 
served its term, but even now, as the last 
word on polygamy as an institution is 
being said by the dominant races to the 
sons of the harem, the polygamous habit, 
relegated to a not too obtrusive privacy, 
still lumbers our sexual evolution. 

Valda caught at that,—If we admitted 
that it was still going on, though aside 
and in corners, wouldn’t it be on the 
whole more honest to bring it out into 
the light and live with it openly? To 
which I might have replied that it was 
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merely our careless human habit, first 
to banish the incumbering propensity 
below stairs, and then to the back door 
of the social establishment where it 
lingered too long, no doubt, breeding 
pestilence, before it was finally dumped 
with the waste of civilization. That 
I didn’t so figure our public disapproba- 
tion was due to the pains I was at to define 
for her the difference between irregularities 
which are the reflexes of incompetent 
methods of mating, and those which are 
reduced, under pressure, to an exchange of 
commodities. I meant completely to show 
her where she stood, free from any stone- 
throwing of mine, as one to whom mate- 
love had happened outside the legal bond, 
as it so pitifully can happen among our 
well-meant misadjustments. 


UST as the nations have dropped off 

polygamy, so they are in the process 
of eliminating prostitution, not because 
it interferes with any religious or tradi- 
tional taboo, but on the plain ground 
that it is hurtful to our social health. 
The trouble with all vice investigations is 
that we are a Business People. The selling 
point is for most of us the point of moral 
departure. We feel that we have meas- 
ured the enormity of the situation when we 
know how many dollars are turned over 
in the trade in a particular precinct. 

But the truth is that almost anybody 
will sell if the pinch be hard enough and 
the price at hand. And always there is 
somebody in the condition of having to 
sell whether or no. 

It is the buyers who proceed solely 
from their own initiative. 

What then, over and above the mo- 
mentary gratification, do they buy? 
What is the consideration which leads 
them, when the number of willing and 
necessitous sellers fails, to seduce and 
drug and abduct in order that there may 
be more of such forced sales on the mar- 
ket? Undoubtedly the great number of 
women who go down into the Pit find 
their occasion in poverty, in definite 
relievable needs of knowledge and com- 
fort and entertainment; but the fact 
that violence must be resorted to in 
order to keep up the supply even in cities, 
where the pinch of poverty is most se- 
vere, puts economic pressure out of the 
question as the primary cause of prosti- 
tution. It is a major factor merely in 
determining which women shall be prosti- 
tutes: the lonely, the overworked, the 
starved of beauty and affection, the ignor- 
ant and the too tenderly trusting, they 
fall or are dragged into the trap of the 
ever-gaping demand. And this demand 
is very simple, I think, the demand for 
sex relations unaccompanied by moral 
responsibility. 

“But love,” Valda insisted in the 
shibboleths of the Reactionist, “‘should 
be free.” 

If it is Nature didn’t make it so. Auto- 
matically the act of loving ties up with 
it those who love and the unborn. 

No sooner do we begin upon it than we 
enter upon certainties of affecting the 
happiness of the one who loves with us 
and the potential third. It is so little 
free that we can neither go out of it nor 
into it on the mere invitation, nor abate, 
by saying so, one of the widening circles of 
its disaster. Whether for better or worse, 
love is irrevocably tied to its consequences. 

The proof of this universal conscious 
binding up of moral responsibility with an 
act, is to be found in the universal prac- 
tice of paying something to get rid of it. 
The price of love that is sold is a money 
indemnity for the loyalty, tenderness 


and care which by that payment are 
acknowledged to belong naturally with 
loving. 

But in spite of all that men can do 
about it, the money paid does not pay; 
it merely scatters and shifts the ac- 
counting. 

Two classes chiefly resort to the 
streets where love is sold: the young and 
unmated, and those in whom marriage 
has failed to satisfy a demand felt to be 
rational. There are also some preter- 
naturally vicious who shall be left where 
they belong, with the pathologist. 

The difficulty of the young is an honest 
one, arising as it does in the circumstance 
that the mating propensity develops 
some years in advance of the time when 
it is thought wise or desirable to assume 
the complex responsibilities of marriage. 

It is an ancient problem this, appear- 
ing as a matter of tribal consideration 
as early as the period of chipped flint. 
But for its persistence we have largely 
to thank the extraordinary lumpiness and 
inchoateness of modern education. 

With the best intention in the world, 
we have no better plan than for youth 
to take all its book-learning in a lump, 
and then marriage and the rearing of 
a family lumped by itself, and, par- 
ticularly in the case of women, fenced 
off from all other forms of experience. 

Finally, only in middle life do the orig- 
inal pair, more or less warped and sub- 
dued by their long dislocation in the 
interest of special functions, become 
proper members of society. Thus the 
normal use of marriage is overbalanced 
by its being made to assume the aspect 
of a state, an occasion. Any readjust- 
ment which would make life and educa- 
tion of one continuous warp and woof, 
would greatly lessen the strain at this 
point. It is not marriage alone, but all 
the primary human processes, which 
suffer from our ranking of Trade and 
School and Empire as enterprises to live 
for rather than to live by. 


HE remedy is one that society must 

move determinedly to seek not only 

in educative processes, but in readjust- 
ments of the industrial system. 

“Yes?” said Valda McNath. 

I recognized the rising inflection as one 
that marked her as a member of that 
group called, and perhaps calling them- 
selves, ‘‘The Intellectuals,’ who out of 
sessions of vast, inchoate talk, draw some- 
how the assurance that anything said of 
the industrial system is said on their 
side. It is an inflection with nuances 
such as greet the introduction into the 
conversation of a choice scandal, though 
I don’t know for what reason except that 
the present industrial situation is, in 
view of our moral pretensions, highly 
scandalous. My business, however, is 
with the personal conduct of male and 
female. I can tell where the economic 
pressure impinges on the private relation, 
at what point the struggle for existence 
disturbs the balance of sex, and how the 
intention of the Soul Maker is thwarted 
by stony accretions of industrial injustice. 
In so far as the demand for cheap, tempo- 
rary substitutes for marriage is the result 
of industrial insufficiency, it is only to 
be cured by the resolution of the whole 
social disorder. But it is not necessary 
here to determine anything of the method 
by which industrial reorganization is to 
be effected, except that it is a mistake to 
tie up marriage with it. 

The right to mate is a primary human 
right. It encloses in its contingent 
possibilities, not only the seed of the race 


but the spark of Divinity, beauty, art, 
altruism, the knowledge of the father- 
liness of God and the immanence of 
Power. The family is a more vital human 
arrangement than the factory. The 
industrial system, under whatever name, 
must reshape itself plastically about the 
right to love and to multiply. 

The immediate predicament of society 
is that it is unable to provide opportunity 
for right marriage to vast hordes of men 
in standing armies. The adventurous 
trades, mining, bridging, building, are 
roaring full of the Free Companies of 
Industry, homeless, tieless. All the 
ways of work are clogged with shoals 
of mateless women. All the prows of 
progress are manned by fine souls too 
bent upon errands of the gods to stay for 
the wearing complications of the usual. 
Marriage, attempting to. stretch itself 
from point to point of this disorder, parts 
upon occasions which begin to show too 
soon. the edges of decay. Many of the 
phases of the Social Evil are but so many 
witnesses to inefficient industrial organ- 
ization, and are due to disappear in a 
more intelligent readjustment. 


UT when all is said and done for those 

who buy light love because society 
takes no pains to afford them the one 
better thing, we have still to deal with 
those who demand from love the things 
it was never meant love should be called 
upon to pay. 

Chief among its inducements is the 
opportunity the street provides for apti- 
tudes held over from the time when 
combat was the major process of living: 
male vanity, suborned to the industrial 
routine; the dominant attitude, the 
spirit of the chase. 

Over in the red light district man is 
the Hunter, the Mover of the Game. 
There he reénters the hereditary tract, 
releases his cramped and unexcised bar- 
barisms, re-lives his little day. And for 
a long time he has fondly believed that 
the price he pays guarantees that nothing 
shall come out of it to trouble his soberer 
occupations. Nothing so disconcerts him 
as the light of modern research thrown 
on the things that, in spite of him, do 
come out of it and spread foul traces 
round his home. 

It is not what society is going to find 
out about his favorite pastime that ren- 
ders publicity objectionable, but what he 
isn’t going to be able to avoid finding out 
about it himself. It is for us all to face, 
and force into the social consciousness, 
the recognition of the Spirit of the Chase 
as a prime factor in much that menaces 
the love-life of the community. 

The element of contest, in modern 
mating, is a concession to the idea of 
struggle which became so early fixed in 
the man mind by the clash of the domi- 
nant males. In the hairy period of his 
evolution, winning a bride “off the old 
man” must have been the great adven- 
ture. Man continuing to demand the 
strategic encounter, the sweat of combat, 
the swelling of victory, demands them of 
woman in default of male relatives who 
would rather she’d marry than not. 

In those dark ages of womanhood, 
women in order to win a little of their 
proper inheritance of security and care, 
defeminized themselves, made in the 
modern, and so opprobrious, term “men 
of themselves” —hunters and gamesters. 

The red light district, is the last stand 
of the hunted woman. Here they supply 
on such compulsions as the industrial 
stupidity of the period metes out to 
them, the unsatisfying satisfaction of an 
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“She had found, I knew, the answer to all her questionings, the secret woe of all abandoned women” 


atavistic appetite. And thisis what youth 
looks on in the process that is euphemisti- 
cally referred to as “seeing life,” bright 
with the dolphin colors of decay. For the 
business of women is not conquest nor pur- 
suit, but reproduction and conservation. 


ROBABLY the number of those who 
buy love because they can imagine 
nothing better for themselves is not so 
great ag the number of those who could 
get nothing better in any case. What 
gives us the right to interfere is the final 
outcon,, to society. 

It ig against these two classes,—those 
who for social or industrial reasons are 
unable to mate properly and those who, 
mated or not, must still indulge a vestigal 
propensity,—that any proposition for 
the cure of the social evil must be directed. 
It will be a great gain to know that no 
woman must sell for bare sustenance, but 
it is important to remember that so long 
as the demand exists there will be some 
kind of a price found at which somebody 
will surrender. That society will, in time, 
dispose of the buying and selling of love just 
as it has rid itself of chattel slavery, I see 
no reason to doubt. It will have the more 
leisure then to deal with a growing class 
who take love without paying anything. 

Within the last quarter-century we 
have come clearly to recognize and 
define a type of industrial parasite who 
taps the veins of profit without accoun- 
ting or return, as the Money Grafter. 
More vicious and insidious even is the 
as yet untabulated love-pirate, the 
grafter in the precious stuff of personality. 
There is a tendency always in the more 
sophisticated states to make of the finer 
phases of human intercourse an achieve- 
ment and an end, and this is the beginning 
of desuetude. 

But when we go further and make of 
love a mere enhancement of the passing 


time, there ensues a condition compared 
to which the paid traffic of the street is 
an obvious and remediable evil. For this 
sort of love goes masquerading in the most 
endearing of the lighter phases, the chif- 
fons, one might say, of grand passion. 
It assumes the bearing of a superior free- 
dom. Its technique is admirable. And 
it does not pay anything. 


O the Love Grafters, money is as 
offensive a price as children or loy- 
alty orlong-suffering. Love—what is called 
love—for them exists at its perfectness 
only when most detached from all possible 
occasions for affecting anything; the more 
sterile the more desirable. Love for love’s 
sake is the euphemism by which they 
blunt the unassailable fact that love was 
not invented for love’s sake but for Life’s. 
They—one must continue with the in- 
clusive pronoun because pirating of this 
sort is as likely to be an offense of one 
sex as the other—count that venture 
most successful which achieves the most 
complete inutility. This, by the very 
nature of love, being a doubtful perform- 
ance, the love-pirate preys usually on 
the wives of his neighbors or upon the 
young, on anybody not in a position to 
enforce against him the compulsion of 
self-abnegation. So doing, he arrives 
at the effect of there being no conse- 
quences by ignoring them. 


6 Niners kind of grafting is beyond the 

jurisdiction of the police, but it 
marks the quality of the practitioner as 
descriptively as a rating in Bradstreet’s. 
For when not actually the evidence of 
arrested development, this refined sort of 
promiscuity is the result of poverty of 
the imagination and spiritual indolence. 
Such as these love Love so long as it is 
easy; in short, they are of the stripe of the 
lovers of “‘easy money.” Their mating 





is after the manner of those savages who 
can count to five, but for a larger number 
can only count to five again on the other 
set of fingers. 

Having counted the opening moves of 
invitation, the chase and surrender, they 
begin again with a new set of pawns the 
same infantile progressions, never aware 
that the real value of mate-love, the de- 
termining experience, lies just beyond 
the point of arrested development. For 
the best love is not given away; it is the 
purchase of self-abnegation. 


"THE moon was going down behind the 

pines, cold and jewel-bright. In the 
deep shadow of the hill by which the house 
was engulfed I could hear Valda crying. 
She had found, I knew, the answer to all 
her questionings, the secret woe of all 
abandoned women, an answer so world- 
old that if men had but stopped to hear 
it . . . but that sort of men never stop, 
they find grief of such proportions indeli- 
cate. 

‘*He never paid!”’ she said; the knowl- 
edge welled up in her rendingly . . . he 
had never paid to her sincerity the tribute 
of loyalty or understanding. She had 
clung to him at first striving to draw him 
back for the one self-forgetting act which 
would have marked his knowledge of her 
love as a thing higher than his pleasure. 
And he had not come back. 

She was torr now by realizing that light 
love is light because it has no such knowl- 
edge. For Valda is a good woman, and 
under whatever social misadventure, good 
women are distinguishable from bad by 
just this faculty for knowing that the | 
proper end of loving is not personal but 
racial; it is the Soul-Maker’s most prec- 
ious commodity. What she cried for 
there in the summer dark was not the loss 
of her lover, but of that oblation which 
should be paid to Love as on an altar. 





The next article deals with marriage as a means towards attaining true monogamy. Mrs. Austin explains where our present mating 
customs make for true love and where they impair its course. She criticises our present marriage while defending a true permanent mating. 
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Primitive transportation. Alaskan prospector and pack dogs on the Valdez-Fairbanks wagon road 
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A Land of Promise 


What the Passing of the Alaska Bill Would Mean to Business 


T was predicted that the vote on the 
construction and operation of rail- 
roads in Alaska by the government 

would be atest of Democratic progressive- 
ness, though the fact that this was an Ad- 
ministration measure partly accounted for 
the majority in the Senate of 46 to 16 in its 
favor, not counting the pairs. It was to 
have been expected that Bradley, Brande- 
gee, Burton, Clark of Wyoming, Dilling- 
ham, du Pont, Gallinger, Lodge, McCum- 
ber, Nelson, Root, Smith of Michigan, 
Stephenson, Sutherland and Weeks, of 
the standpat group, would be against the 
measure, while it was equally certain that 
such Democratic reactionaries as Bacon, 
Bankhead and Thornton would oppose it. 
But it was a surprise to note Hoke Smith, 
Shields and John Sharp Williams lining 
up with this group. Hoke Smith offered 
to vote for an appropriation of $15,000,- 
000 instead of the $40,000,000 the bill 
carries, with the idea of building one road 
as an experiment, with later appropria- 
tions if the resulting development justi- 
fied the initial expenditure. Shields came 
to the Senate from the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee and doubtless had constitu- 
tional misgivings. John Sharp Williams 
was frankly and fervently against this 
excursion into “State Socialism.” The 
Progressive Republicans all voted for 
the measure. 


LASKA is vastly rich. First it was 
fisheries, then gold; then copper 
began to promise even more than gold; 
and finally the value of the coal fields 
was recognized. Other wealth may be 


discovered at any time, for the pos- 
sibilities are far vaster than thus far 
known. Only an infinitesimal part of 
the whole territory has been surveyed, 
and of the surveyed land, excepting for 
but a very small part, we have only 
superficial knowledge. 


HE wealth of Alaska, with but slight 

exceptions, remains the property of 
the people of the United States, thanks 
in part to the foresight of Roosevelt and 
Garfield and Pinchot, and the vigilance 
and persistence of Glavis, but mainly 
on account of its inaccessibility and the 
difficulties and the cost of necessary 
development. The wealth is so great 
and the temptation so great to secure 
it, that it is found impossible to pro- 
tect it from depredations. It seems as 
fatal in its allurements as the Rajah 
Diamond. The last years have been 
filled with the tales of violence and 
corruption which have attended the 
efforts of the Morgan-Guggenheim syn- 
dicate to secure for themselves the huge 
wealth of the territory. 

Up to this time no way to protect any 
part of it has been found, except by with- 
drawing it from use. The people clamor 
for the use and for the development 
which is essential to its use. The people 
of the United States are entitled to begin 
to get the benefit of a reduction in the cost 
of living which will come from the utiliza- 
tion of Alaska’s treasures; and the few 
people who have gone to Alaska are enti- 
tled to exercise to the full the opportunities 
which their own courage and self-sacrifice 





All the wealth 


ought to open to them. 
of Alaska is of no use without develop- 
ment, and the first step in the develop- 
ment is an adequate system of transporta- 
tion. They need railroads; and they 
will need much else in the way of public 
utilities. The demand is so great for 
these facilities, and so well founded, that 
the people are willing to pay for them, even 
the heavy price which will attend the fur- 
nishing of such facilities by the capitalists, 
because those, like the Morgan-Guggen- 
heims, who put their money into Alaska are 
not strictly making investments, but are 
engaging inspeculation. If investment, it 
is the investment of the pawnbroker, de- 
manding, because of the risk and because 
of the necessities of the borrower, a return 
of one hundred per cent. or more. 


EVELOPMENT of transportation 
and other facilities by the capitalists 
would, in a way, seriously impair develop- 
ment; because to give thema return which 
would seem to them adequate would mean 
rates which would be oppressive to the 
people of Alaska, and would, in themselves, 
tend to retard development and the open- 
ing up of opportunities to the sturdy, 
courageous men who are willing to take 
up their residence in the territory. To 
preserve the territory it is essential that 
the capital required to furnish the facili- 
ties for development—that is, capital to 
supply the public utilities—should be fur- 
nished by the people of the United States, 
whose property the territory is, and in 
whose interests its resources should be 
primarily conserved. 
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Grain field at the Agricultural Experiment Station at Fairbanks, Alaska 


“Only an infinitesimal part of the whole territory has been surveyed, and of the surveyed land, excepting but 
for a very small part, we have only superficial knowledge” 

















Railway and wharf at Cordova, Alaska 


“All the wealth of Alaska is of no use without development, and the first step in the development is an adequate system 
of transportation. They need railroads, and they will need much more in the way of public utilities” 
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The Honor of the Army 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


This is not a sentimental story. It is a plain, unvarnished report 


N those British days when men were 
drawn and quartered, burnt alive, or 
hanged from gibbets along the public 

highways for the most trivial offenses the 
laws for the government of the army 
were evolved. They were evolved to meet 
the necessities of war, and have been 
cherished as the administrative standards 
in times of peace. The dead hands of 
four hundred years ago have hallowed 
abuses that are nothing but memories in 
other fields of human thought. 

Then the gentleman and officer was 
as far removed from the common soldier 
as the human from the animal. From 
those days there has come down to the 
Army of today neither arms, standards 
of equipment, tactics, nor men of like 
condition; the only things that have 
been preserved are the customs and 
abuses as archaic as the feeble black 
powder and the stone cannon ball. 
Under these formulas that are cherished 
by the Army of today, men, young 
men, are tossed into prison degradation— 
not for crimes, but for infractions of 
rules and discipline determined by a 
brutal age when the common soldiers of 
the Army were recruited riffraff and the 
products of the press-gang. 


ONTRAST the American soldier of 
today with then, or even with the 
German or Russian conscript. Our Army 
Regulations prohibit the enlistment of a 
recruit unless he can read and write. In 
1912, for example, by means of seductive 
literature and idyllic lithographs, nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand young 
Americans applied for enlistment—and 
but twenty-six thousand were accepted. 
They were picked men. 

Those picked recruits knew only of the 
blithesome lithographs of the recruiting 
service: but they did not know when they 
had taken the oath to “bear true faith 
and allegiance to the United States of 
America and to serve them honestly and 
faithfully’ that they had stepped through 
a doorway into the past. Not a man 
knew that he had become the subject of a 
system that measures out one justice for 
him and another for the officer; an archaic 
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system under which favoritism and stu- 
pidity and viciousness and a fair intent 
all shuffle along in an indistinguishable 
mass protected by an ancient routine. 

Offenses may be important or trivial 
at the unchecked whim of an officer; 
adolescent ignorance may persecute abil- 
ity, unrestrained and unpunished; a 
single act may be—and is—split into its 
component parts and each part become 
a separately punishable offense; and 
soldiers can be—and are—convicted of 
synonyms and punished with prison sen- 
tences therefor. 











[HE discipline of our Army—and the 

very life of an army is its discipline 
is operated under a rambling, shambling 
collection of laws and regulations that 
defy coherent analysis or logical opera- 
tion, but which shield incompetence and 
abuse. 

Minor infractions are dragged out into 
pompous proceedings; the high-priced 
time of officers is devoted to the solemn 
weighing of the niceties of the dancing 
class; persecution is ‘protected and the 
victim punished; even to escape from 
the medical malpractice of an army sur- 
geon is punished; while in the cases of 
desertion—a peculiar and_ interesting 
class in itself—the ordinary decencies of 
common sense and of humanity are con- 
tinually outraged. 

The general court-martial, which is the 
military machinery for the administra- 
tion of Army law and its judicial processes, 
is a travesty on civilized justice which 
shelters favoritism and oppression. We 
will take up the instances shortly, and 
they can speak for themselves. 

But first, for a moment, let us look 
at a few Army facts in their broadest 
aspects. 

Alluring recruiting advertising gives, 
with apparent frankness, facts and figures 
that appeal to any working man. And 
no man attempts to escape from pleasant 
surroundings where fair dealing and jus- 
tice prevail; never, at least, when such 
an escape renders him liable to imprison- 
ment as a felon. Before we are through 
we may be able to show why sane men 





take this risk in order to escape from 
further service in the Army. 

In the year 1911 the proportion of men 
who deserted compared to the number 
of men enlisted was seven per cent. 

For the year of 1912 it was nine percent. 

And for the year 1913 it was over 
seventeen per cent. 

In the four years from 1908, up to and 
including 1912, more than four thousand 
five hundred soldiers were recaptured 
and convicted as felons. They were 
dishonorably discharged, their American 
citizenship forfeited, prohibited thereby 
from ever holding a government office, 
condemned until the expiration of their 
term to shuffle round with a cropped head 
and prison clothes, and then, with their 
life ahead of them—for they are young 
men—to face or to live down the reputa- 
tion of a convict. 

In the five years ending with 1913, 
seventeen thousand men have taken the 
chance of capture and two years in a 
felon’s cell, rather than serve longer in 
the United States Army. 

The discipline of the Army is main- 
tained by means of the court-martial. 
For minor infractions there is a summary 
court of one officer, or a garrison or regi- 
mental court-martial of three officers. 
They try trivial matters and are very 
limited in their function. But the gen- 
eral court-martial is the serious court. 
It is a court of original and final juris- 
diction. No case can come to it as an 
appeal, nor can any of its decisions or 
sentences be appealed to a higher court. 
It is absolute, supreme and final. 





T can try any offense from a dirty rifle 
to murder. It is responsible to no one 
for its acts. The only relief from any 
verdict or any sentence is by an appeal 
tomercy. Whatever flagrant wrong may 
have been committed, it is an uncertain 
charity alone, not justice—which can reach 
it. A court-martial can, and does, condone 
crimes and outrages in officers that saves 
them from justice; it can, and does, heap 
oppressions and even illegal sentences 
upon the enlisted men from which only the 
accidents of charity or mercy can save him. 
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This general court-martial consists of 
any number of officers from five to thir- 
teen. They are judge and jury; a bare 
majority determines their verdict, and 
their sentence and their vote is pledged 
to perpetual secrecy. To inflict the 
death penalty, only a two-thirds majority 
is necessary. 


N addition to this court there is an 

officer, the judge-advocate, whose duty 
it is to direct the prosecution. And at 
the same time, this officer, under the 
Army system, is charged with the duty 
of guarding the rights of the prisoner 
for the “accused is not of right entitled 
to counsel.” 

At a court-martial last September at 
Fort Porter, New York, a soldier was 
being tried for wasting ammunition on 
a skirmish run at target practice. He 
was liable to imprisonment as a felon; 
it is a serious offense. The soldier was 
explaining on the stand that so many 
orders were shout- 
ed at him that he 
became confused 
as to the firing 
orders and fum- 
bled the cartridges 
in loading. ‘I got 
it all out of my 
head then,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Got what out 
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Then the Army Regula- 
tions define what these 
military relations must 
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among military 
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are prohibited.” 
An officer, in 
other words, per- 
mitted only by 
sufferance to act 
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torted the officer 
who was acting as 
judge-advocate. 

Of course stand- 
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vary. 
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faithfully against all their enemies 


A soldier on trial Un the orders of the P 
f 
before a court-mar- ited States, and the orders of the officers apo: ed a 
tial has no right to *"@ the Rules and Articles of Wray, Ppomted over me, according 


counsel. Purely as 
a matter of cour- 
tesy and _ special 
privilege he is per- 
mitted to a free 
choice, nominally 
at least, of an 
officer to “‘defend” him. But the defend- 
ing officer is carefully restricted. He is, 
according to the Army Regulations—and 
they have all the force of law—to “guard 
the interests of the prisoner by all honor- 
able and legitimate means known to the 
law, so far as they are not inconsistent with 
military relations.” The italics are mine. 


sign this contract. 
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Between 1S and 













given to men with a trade. 


without trades and have no additional rights by virtue of their trade. 





An Army Handbill 
This is an absolute and deliberate misrepresentation. 
They sign exactly the same army enlistment contract as men 


This is the Enlistment Contract of the Army 


Nowhere does it indicate any special inducement or right to a man with a trade. 
No enlisted soldier with a trade is guarded in any “‘special inducement” set forth so alluringly 
> 


All recruits enlist alike and 


in the Army handbill reproduced below 


dares not make a rational defense if it 
sullies, however justly, the holy Brahmin 
caste. Bear in mind that I am not 
speaking of merely minor breaches of 
Army rules, but of serious offenses for 
which a court-martial may, by a bare 
majority, send aman to a convict’s cell 
in a federal prison for a term of years. 


35 years of age. 


STATES ARMY. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS offered to Pharmacists, Musicians, Bandsmen, 
Electricians, Clerks, Bakers, Cooks, Barbers, Teamsters, Carpenters, 
Blacksmiths, Horseshoers, and other Mechanics. 4 : Sg 








No “‘special inducements” are 


The Post-Office 


would issue a fraud order against any private corporation that lured employees under 
such false statements 


This may account for the many cases 
of even less than perfunctory defense, and 
the many in which there is not a whisper 
raised for the prisoner. 


HIS is the court-martial, the instru- 

ment for administering justice in the 
Army. Yet it goes beyond mere justice 
and claims for itself even higher standards 
of conduct. This is what a brigadier- 
general, an authority in such Army mat- 
ters, has to say of it: 

“... it should also be borne in 
mind that they (courts-martial) are 
in a special sense courts of honor, 
whose object is the maintenance of a 
high standard of discipline in the 
Army;”’ and “only courts composed of 
military officers can have that knowl- 
edge of the standard of discipline and 
honor in the Army which would enable 
them to weigh correctly acts impair- 
ing it, and courts-martial, in maintaining 
this standard, may properly be said to 
be courts of honor.” 

Now let us see it in the light of a few 
of its operations. 

A private soldier “did wilfully appro- 
priate and apply to his own use” the sum 
of $27 Philippine currency—somewhere 
around $14 of our money. The court- 
martial found him guilty, gave him a 
dishonorable discharge, forfeiting all 
pay and allowances due him, and ordered 
him to be confined in prison at hard labor 
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of Europe.” 
Henry L. Strmson—From the report of 
the Secretary of War, 1911. 
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No army of France ever 


equaled in preparation, readiness and efficiency 


that of today.” 


GENERAL Epwarp F. WINsLow. 


In the French Army 


. in no other country where conscription is 
the basis of servicecan there be found the same 
degree of camaraderie as in this immense body 


of Republican soldiers. 
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Twelfth Infantry, United States Army 





Out of a strength of 824 soldiers in this regiment during the past year 67 men deserted—about 1 man in every 12 





for one year. Then another soldier who 
had already served two enlistments with 
a rating of ‘‘Excellent’’—and those who 
are familiar with the Army know what 
a high record of service that means—was 
tempted and fell. He took $160 in 
various amounts while stationed at Bed- 
loe’s Island, New York Bay. The court- 
martial found him guilty, forfeited his 
pay and allowances then due, dishonor- 
ably discharged him and ordered him to 
be confined in prison at hard labor for 
three years. 





HESE were enlisted men. Now 
comes an officer. 

Captain Augustus H. Bishop, First 
Infantry, was convicted by a_ court- 
martial of officers of embezzling and 
appropriating to his own use $135.14. 
This was the “company fund,” a trust 
fund of which he was the custodian for the 
benefit of the soldiers in his company. 

And for this embezzlement and criminal 
breach of trust he was merely dismissed 
from the Army, by the brother officers of 
the court-martial. For the common 
soldier, prison; for the officer who robbed 
the humble trust fund of his own soldiers, 
the loss of his job! 

Sometimes a court-martial is even 
ignorant of its own rules. One promi- 
nent rule is that a military convict who 
is tried and convicted again of some offense 
or breach of prison discipline can only 
be imprisoned for an additional sentence. 
He cannot be sentenced to solitary con- 
finement or bread-and-water. 

Adolph Durbek was a deserter from the 
Coast Artillery who had _ surrendered 
himself to the Army authorities and re- 
ceived dishonorable discharge, forfeiture 
of pay and allowances due him, and ene 
year in prison at hard labor. One year 
in prison was regarded as a lenient sen- 
tence; yet while in prison Durbek refused 
to do his work—just plain prison insubor- 


dination. He was haled before a court- 
martial and charged with “‘conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline.” There is a fine irony in the 
fact that a soldier is tried by the same 
charges as a convict. 

At any rate he was convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment for one year 
more, “the first seven days of each month 
to be in solitary confinement and on 
bread-and-water diet.” This is a direct 
violation of the military laws. 

A Lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
became very drunk in a public hotel and 
while in uniform. To this he pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to be repri- 
manded. He was charged furthermore 





Some Desertions 
In the Army of the 
United States 
During the Past Year 
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with “‘conduct unbecoming an_ officer 
and a gentleman”’ in that while so 
drunk he had entered a private auto- 
mobile and did fail to leave it when 
requested, thereby necessitating his for- 
cible removal therefrom. To this he 
pleaded “Guilty.” 

And the court-martial found him “not 
guilty.” 

Therefore this court-martial—a “‘court 
of honor’’—has solemnly declared that 
for an officer to be drunk in uniform in 
a public place, together with such a 








scandalous invasion of private rights, 
is not conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman. 

It would be interesting to know how 
far an officer and a gentleman may go 
when drunk—or sober, for that matter— 
before the Army would cease to regard 
him as a gentleman. 

Lest it be thought that this is mere 
““muckraking,” and that out of igno- 
rance I am charging windmills, let us 
see what some others, officers in the 
Army, have to say about these courts- 
martial. 

Captain Samuel W. Widdifield, 10th 
Infantry, was charged with conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline in that he retained $30, the 
wages of a private soldier, for a long time, 
about ten months, without turning it in 
to the government—the man _ having 
been absent without leave, or deserted. 
This officer also was charged with having 
given a duplicate set of pay vouchers for 
his own pay to two different persons. 
The court-martial acquitted him. 

And this is what the military reviewing 
authorities said of this court: 

“In the foregoing case of Captain 
Samuel W. Widdifield, 10th Infantry, a 
careful study of the record fails to disclose 
the process of reasoning by which the 
court arrived at its verdict.” The evi- 
dence is scathingly analyzed, and then 
comes this: ‘‘On the record as it stands 
the reviewing authority must express 
his emphatic disapproval of the apparent 
view of the court that the giving of a 
duplicate set of pay vouchers is not a 
violation of the 62nd Article of War.” 
That is the Article which has to do with 
‘conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline.” 

Private John Doe, a soldier in the —th 
Cavalry, was accused of writing this queer, 
incoherent letter to his mother, in which 
he threatened his troop commander: 

















This regiment had a roster of 774 enlisted men last year. 


Fifth United States Cavalry 





Fifty-three of them deserted—about 1 in every 14 


















































The Corps of Engineers, United States Army 
During the past year 108 men deserted from this organization out of its strength of 1649 men 








“©... you been tell me all these months 
mother to poison them all and kill them and the 
way, I will do it too. I am going to ask the 
troop commander who is a and I could 
kill him and you know mother that is what 
you told me to do for him. I got the poison 
stuff you sent to do it hid all right. Mother 
dont you squeal to no body about the poison, 
burn this letter.” 





E was tried not only for writing this 
trash but for then denying that he 
wrote it—two separate offenses. Ordinarily 
in civil life a man would be examined by 
an insanity expert if he had written such 
a document. He had counsel, nominal 
counsel, anyway; and he pleaded guilty. 
Thereupon he was sentenced by the 
court to be dishonorably discharged, 
forfeiting all pay and allowances due, 
and to be imprisoned at hard labor for 
two years. 

And this court was reviewed in the 
following language: 

“In the foregoing case, it is apparent 
from an examination of the letter in 
question that the threatening words 
alleged to have been written by the ac- 
cused were written in a different ink, at 
a different time and by a different hand 
from those of the balance of the letter, 
and nearly all of the forged words were 
added to the bottom and top and back 
of the pages written by the accused. 
Leaving out the lines forming the base 
of the charges the letter is complete in 
itself, without one item upon which 
a finding of guilt could be warranted.” 

And then read over again that delight- 
ful phrase that “Only courts composed 
of military officers can have that knowl- 
edge of the standard of discipline and 
honor in the Army which would enable 
them to weigh correctly acts impairing it.” 

In sixty thousand post-offices Tom and 


Our Army is continually demanding of the people of the United States more money and more men. 


Dick and Harry and Bill are looking at 
the pleasant scenes in the recruiting 
lithographs. Each year in over one hun- 
dred thousand homes there is an Ameri- 
can family debating whether Tommy or 
Dicky or Billy shall put on the uniform 
of Uncle Sam. So it is, at the very least, 
interesting to know what this “‘discipline”’ 
is to which he has volunteered. For once 
in, he cannot escape except at the risk of 
a felon’s degradation. 

The ordinary mind can conceive of 
no more serious military offense, or one 
fraught with greater consequences, than 
that of a sentinel being asleep on post, 
drunk when on guard, or quitting his 
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post without being properly relieved. 
The fate of nations may hang on the 
vigilance of a sentinel. The Articles of 
War so recognize sleeping on sentry, and 
it may be punished with death. Drunk- 
enness on guard or quitting it are re- 
garded more leniently, for some strange 
reason. For such the military law has 
limited the punishment to a maximum 
of six months at hard labor as a garri- 


son prisoner and in addition a fine of 
$60. This, then, is the very maximum 
of punishment for the most serious breach 
of military efficiency and discipline. 

Case after case has come before courts- 
martial of sleeping sentinels and the pun- 
ishment comes with unvarying regularity: 
Six months’ hard labor and sixty dollars 
fine. It is a proper severity—there can 
be, in the nature of the offense, no possible 
reason for the modification of the sen- 
tence, that is if you believe in fines. 
It is only by some interesting compari- 
sons that this sentence becomes illumina- 
ting as to Army discipline. 

And that same military law prescribes 
that behaving himself with disrespect 
to his commanding officer—at any time 
and under any circumstances, be either 
or both of them drunk or sober—is 
also punishable with six months’ hard 
labor and a $60 fine. To be snippy to an 
officer is quite as heinous as sleeping on 
post or deserting one’s guard. 

Private James H of Battery E, 
6th Field Artillery, was convicted by a 
court-martial of having been absent one 
evening from the 11 o'clock inspection in 
barracks. Also, eighteen months before, 
in order that he could enlist without hav- 
ing his parents’ consent, he had stated 
that he was over 21 years of age. For 
these two acts he was dishonorably dis- 
charged (by that act his American citi- 
zenship was forfeited) all pay and 
allowances due him were forfeited, and 
he was imprisoned for six months at 
hard labor. 











OR these acts, trivial in themselves, 

he was punished with greater severity 
than if he had been drunk as a sentry 
with a garrison under his care. 


In the next instalment Mr. Post 


continues in this analysis of an undemocratic attitude that is still cherished from the feudal days of baron and serf. He presents 
illustrations drawn from official Army records of abuse of power and injustice to enlisted soldiers from which there is no appeal. 














Thirteenth United States Cavalry 


Out of 865 of the 13th Cavalry last year 54 of them deserted. The year before Troop F of this organization had one of the 
highest records for desertion in the Army, 10.81%; and in troop E 9.82% men deserted 
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HE literary output of prima donnas 
has of late become so prolific that 
one hesitates to add anything to 

it. Romantic love and personal beauty, 
suffrage and socialism, philosophy, art, 
and literature have all been so thoroughly 
covered by the stars of the American 
stage that it seems presumption on my 
part to attempt to add anything 
to this delightful literature. My 
only excuse for breaking into print 
at the present time is to call at- 
tention to the legitimacy of an art 
that has, perhaps not unjustly, 
been neglected and scorned for along 
time by the intelligent American 
theater-goer. 

I mean the art of musical comedy 
call it operetta, comic opera, light 
opera or whatever you choose. In 
the American theater it has de- 
generated into the “musical show.” 
For one, I am firmly convinced that 
the renaissance of musical comedy 
is at hand. The Comic Spirit to 
which George Meredith paid so 
glowing a tribute expresses itself in 
music quite as brilliantly as in the 
other arts. This is a truth that is 
but little recognized. It has become 
the general belief that popular or 
light music must mean bad music. 
Yet one may point out innumer- 
able and spontaneous expressions 
of the Comic Spirit in music, many 
of which are to be found in the 
field of light opera. 





(THE satire in the recent compo- 
sitions of Erik Satie have 
directed attention to what has per- 
haps fallaciously been called the 
“newer decadence” in music. These 
musical jokes have also recalled to 
some of the more discerning critics 


Musical 


omedy 


Today 


the ironic and witty piano compositions 
created more than half a century ago 
by Rossini. In his ‘“‘Album pour les 
enfants adolescents,’ Rossini was witti- 
est from the musical point of view. 
He also composed another album for 
“shrewd children” which was filled with 
delightful fun and sardonic humor. One 
of the waltzes even bore the title 
**Castor Oil.” 


UT one need not go back even to 

Rossini to find glorious expressions of 
the Comic Spirit in terms of music. One 
thinks almost immediately of Liza Leh- 
mann’s ‘“‘Nonsense Songs from ‘Alice 
in Wonderland’” and her delightful 
“Precautionary Tales for Children,” 
in which we find expressed in a subtle 
manner the bizarre humor of Hilaire 
Belloc’s verse. “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” her attempt into the field of pop- 
ular musical comedy, was not preémi- 
nently successful, but it was a step in the 
right direction. In the same field we 
should place some of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of our American composer, John 
Carpenter, whose “Improving Songs for 
Anxious Children” are the embodiment 
not only of a whimsical humor but of 
a subtle understanding of child psy- 
chology as well. 

To find the beginning of what I may 
call legitimate musical comedy, one 
should go back to the days of Moliére. 
In its construction and appeal, surely 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” can be 
compared only to the modern musical 
comedy. The music for it, consisting 
for the most part of dances, was com- 
posed by Lulli, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished composer of the Louis XIV 
period. Other early examples of musi- 
cal comedy have come down to us 
as nothing less than classics, notably 
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of course the imperishable “Barber of 
Seville.” 


S for the expression of the Comic Spirit 

in the purest sense in the musical 
comedy of our own day, it is not necessary 
to hark back even to the operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan to find a justifi- 
cation of this genre. Even if only as 
a sort of jeu d’esprit, the great com- 
posers of nearly every country have 
tried the composition of what we ought 
to call, to be logical and consistent, mu- 
sical comedy. Even Puccini's “La 
Bohéme”’ is in a certain sense musical 
comedy. Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘“‘Le Donne 
Curiose,” “Il Segreto di Susanna,” and 
“L’Amore Medico” are frankly so. 
Surely in the large sense, we must con- 
sider Strauss’ “‘Rosencavalier’’ as musi- 
cal comedy. Even so gloomy and 
revolutionary a figure in music as the 
Russian composer Moussorgsky dis- 
played a wonderful sense of humor 
in his unfinished musical comedy 
*‘Le Mariage,” which was inspired by 
and based on one of Gogol’s comedies. 
Among the French works which are 
in reality legitimate musical comedies 
is “Il etait une bergere” by Marcel 
Lattés composed to the libretto of André 
Rivoire. 


UT to come closer to the facts—to 

consider the truly popular musical 
comedy. Is it absolutely hopeless? Can 
we unhesitatingly indict it as without 
artistic possibilities for composer, pro- 
ducer, librettist, or singer? Perhaps I 
am a most prejudiced observer, but it 
seems to me that legitimate musical 
comedy is one of the most fruitful fields 
today for each of these specialists. W. S. 
Gilbert suggested the possibilities of the 
light opera for the social satirist. Men 
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like Arthur Wimperis, and others of the 
London Gaiety group, have lately been 
doing very creditable work along the 
same line. In the slightly known musical 
comedy, “Our Little Cinderella,” there 
is a good deal of delightful satire on the 
British aristocracy, both in the book and 
in the music. 

In America some comic operas 
and musical comedies have been 
produced that we ought in no way 
to be ashamed of. Both musi- 
cally and lyrically we need not be 
ashamed of many of Victor Her- 
bert’s works, particularly musical 
comedies like “Babes in Toyland” 
and “Mile. Modiste.”” Personally I 
believe that “The Madcap Duch- 
ess’’ marks a turning point toward 
a new art of musical comedy. The 
success of such a fantasy with music 
as “Prunella,” the reaction from 
the blatantly realistic in every form of 
theatrical art, seem to indicate such a 
renaissance. 


ET me add a word concerning the pos- 

sibilities in musical comedy for the 
producer of the Reinhardt or Craig type. 
Musical comedy today is surely based on 
color and movement as well as upon 
music and comedy. Is there any other 
type of theatrical production that is 
so rich in possibilities for the judicious 
and artistic selection of colors, for the 
creation of amazing color schemes and 
costumes, or for the arrangement of 
beautiful and expressive movement? 
Surely the marvelous effect of the Rus- 
sian ballet is based upon some such 
art as this. In our popular musical 
comedies such an art would become 
closer home, it would be less feverishly 
exotic, though no less alive or less lacking 
in variety. 
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draw Charles Scribner, not because ANP now comes Dr. Eliot stating 
I seek for popular applause; That Hell won’t bear investigating. 
But that I may the giftie gie him It looks like Charlie’s out to bust 
To see himself as authors see him. The Great Hell-Fire Insurance Trust. 
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Marianne the Superannuated 


By EDITH ORR 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


N a crisp morning in November, 
6) that time of year when the life of 
the theater is strong, vigorous and 
full of confidence, Mr. Warner came into 
the box-office of one of his New York 
theaters to have a word or two with the 
ticket man. Warner himself was strong, 
vigorous and full of confidence, for things 
were going his way; he wore his high hat 
a bit to one side on his close-cropped gray 
hair; and he thoughtfully blew the smoke 
from an excellent cigar. A crease in his 
smooth brow betrayed some trifling dis- 
satisfaction floating on the surface of a 
broad and general content. 

The ticket man was distracted a mo- 
ment from conference with his chief by a 
fragment of the importunate world outside. 

“Will you be kind enough to give me 
the present address of Marianne Fortes- 
cue?”’ asked a timid voice. 

“Not playing here,” 
ticket man shortly. 

‘“She’s a famous actress,” continued 
the voice. 

“Never heard of her,” snapped the 
ticket man. 

“Mr. Warner used to be her manager,” 
persisted the voice. 

““What’s that?” asked Warner of the 
ticket man. 

“Country guy wants the address of a 
lady named Marianne Fortescue,” trans- 
lated the ticket man contemptuously out 
of the corner of his mouth. 

‘**Madison Avenue,” said Warner unex- 
pectedly; and scribbled an address on 
one of his own cards. “Here, give him 
that.” 

The card passed from the hand of 
Warner to the hand of the ticket man and 
thence to a hand outside of the window. 
The voice muttered “Thank you,” and 
another voice wanted two aisle seats in 
row E for Monday evening. 

Warner tipped his hat a little further 
back, remembered that he had forgotten 
what he came in for, rubbed his brow, 
walked out of the box-office and took the 
lift for his own sanctum. 

‘*Marianne Fortescue!”’ he kept repeat- 
ing to himself. 

There was a sorcery in that name. It 
carried Warner back to the days when his 
own hair was long, raven-black and 
stringy instead of close-cropped and gray, 
when the world stopped above Fourteenth 
Street, and the theaters on Broadway 
could be counted on one hand and part of 
the other; when there were Histrionic 
Luminaries and Queens of the Stage; 
when Marianne Fortescue, young, blithe 
and beautiful, had been serenaded outside 
the Palmer House in Chicago and had her 
carriage drawn home by gallant young 
bloods in Cincinnati—that was after a 
performance of “‘Meg Merrilies,’” when 
that bright and beautiful young creature 
had made herself into an ugly old witch 
to harrow the hearts of her adorers. 

“Hm!” said Warner. “Hm!” 


returned the 


HE did not say to himself that it was a 
strange world, but he felt that it was. 
Here was Marianne Fortescue, forgotten, 
living over on Madison Avenue, and here 
was he, in his prime, prosperous,—at the 
very height of his power. 
Warner’srevery sat very oddly upon him; 
and in his office he was obliged to throw 


it off altogether; for one of his most recent 
stars was there in waiting to interrupt him, 
a young lady of scant twenty-five, blonde, 
blooming and full of a grievance. 

Miss Gordon pouted and frowned as 
she returned Warner’s good morning. 
Her grievance was a certain Mrs. Barnes, 
who, as the star’s younger sister in War- 
ner’s latest production, had been indis- 
creet enough to look younger and prettier 
than Miss Gordon herself. She had been 
reproved by being promoted to the réle of 
the star’s grandmother. 

““How was Barnes last night?” asked 
Warner, divining the grievance. 

Miss Gordon was not of the generation 
of Marianne Fortescue. Her answer was: 
“Rotten.” She deposed further that 
Mrs. Barnes was no more like an old 
woman than she, Miss Gordon, herself 
was, that Mrs. Barnes remembered to 
limp for about one minute in each act, 
and that if Warner couldn’t find some one 
who could really put it over, she was done. 

“Hm!” said Warner thoughtfully, 
“Hm!” and absent-mindedly reached for 
the receiver, the sign to those that knew 
him that decision was already made and 
some change impending. He took the re- 
ceiver from its hook, conveyed it half-way 
to his ear, then paused and put it back. 

Warner, who had by no means taken 
to retrospection and self-analysis as he 
grew modern with the age, could not for 
his life have told why it was impossible for 
him to address Marianne Fortescue over 
the telephone. He never had been in the 
way of telephoning to Marianne; special 
messengers were the thing in her day. 
Perhaps he had a nervous fear of hearing 
her voice; perhaps he dreaded what she 
might say to him. Perhaps he felt a little 
shame that he had not laid eyes on her for 
so many years; perhaps he was subtle 
enough to feel a little shame for the per- 
versities of circumstance. . . . 

At any rate, he rang for his stenographer 
and dictated a plain, old-fashioned letter. 


ARIANNE FORTESCUE in the 
flesh was sitting in her little draw- 
ing-room over near Madison Square. It 
seemed to her that she had been sit- 
ting there for two or three lifetimes. 

It was a square, flat sort of inclosure, 
Marianne’s drawing-room, and_ very 
crowded. Tables, glasses, desks and 
walnut chiffoniers splashed like waves 
against the unresisting walls and broke 
higher up into a fine spray of little mir- 
rors, prints and photographs. Every- 
where there were photographs. You 
never saw quite so many photographs in 
so small a space. They were all of celeb- 
rities, stage-people in chignons and hoop- 
skirts, in flowing beards and_ peg-top 
trousers, a bit dim of eye since paper will 
fade, but still erect and proud of bearing. 
The gentlemen stood with their left hands 
on backs of chairs, the ladies leaned with 
folded arms on vine-covered props, or 
trusted their opulent persons to the sup- 
port of frail parasols. There were Romeos, 
Ophelias, Rosalinds, Lady Teazles, Ec- 
cleses, Panglosses, Dundrearys, Ravens- 
woods, Topsies and Pearls of Savoy, 
Hazel Kirkes, Kit Carsons, Melnottes, 
and Richelieus. Across their waists and 
knees, or above their heads, ran inscrip- 
tions to the effect that they were gifts to 


their “dear pupil” or “dear friend” or 
dear something or other, Marianne 
Fortescue. 

Marianne sat near one of the flat and 
unimaginative windows, just where she 
could get an uninterrupted view of the 
series of little backyards belonging to 
houses fronting on the next street. It 
was getting on toward four of an autumn 
afternoon, and the mass of houses without 
assisted in throwing a shadow on Miss 
Fortescue’s face; but even under that 
kindly shade she looked rather more than 
middle-aged. Her hair was partly gray, 
and partly not, and somehow suggested 
either a former natural auburn or a dal- 
liance with henna. She was dressed in 
black; not the black that the season dic- 
tated, but a characterless, nondescript 
black, that is black merely because it 
lacks the courage to be anything else. 
Her face, beautiful when the world knew 
it, was now a dull, unattractive waste, 
marked by a pair of startlingly heavy eye- 
brows and a look of petulance and settled 
discontent. 

Marianne Fortescue, the ex-Queen of 
the American Stage, was engaged in darn- 
ing her own stockings. 


HE did not have to darn her own 
stockings. The shrivelled little 
woman who sat on the other side of the 
mahogany table reminded Miss Fortescue 
that she did not. She said in a plaintive 
voice that “what was she there for but to 
darn stockings?” From the tone of her 
voice you would have imagined that the 
bread and butter was being taken out of 
her mouth by Miss Fortescue’s obstinate 
attention to her own wardrobe; which was 
wholly misleading, for Miss Fortescue pro- 
vided her cousin and companion with at 
least as much bread and butter as she 
enjoyed herself, regardless of stockings. 

In answer Miss Fortescue replied 
shortly that she enjoyed doing it. There 
was little enough to kill time with, 
Heaven knew. 

The shrivelled little woman, whose 
name was Mrs. Green, retreated rebuffed. 
She looked slyly at her companion, 
wrinkling her forehead and blinking her 
eyes as if to get courage to attack a new 
line of thought. 

She began again. ‘“‘Annie,” said she, 
“do you remember what day this is?” 

Annie didn’t remember, nor care to 
remember. 

“Tt was just thirty years ago today 
that you made your début on Broadway 
in “Broken Hearts.” 

“Did I?” Miss Fortescue viciously cut 
off an end of darning cotton. 

*“And just twelve years ago—it al- 
ways seemed so strange to me, their hap- 
pening the same day of the same month 
—Murray died.” 

The portrait of the man of genius who 
had “‘made” Miss Fortescue hung just 
above the level of Mrs. Green’s sharp lit- 
tle eyes. It had been painted in the 
seventies, just after they were married, 
and, unlike the photographs, stared out 
into the room, still brilliant and com- 
manding. Mrs. Green glanced up at it 
with a mixture of reverence and fasci- 
nated curiosity, and was impressively si- 
lent, thus giving Miss Fortescue time 
to go over in her discontented and turbu- 
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lent mind, with appropriate bitterness, all 
that had come and gone since that por- 
trait was painted. Mrs. Green was very 
clever at this sort of thing. 

“Hadn’t you even thought of it, 
Marianne?” Mrs. Green’s plaintive tone 
accused poor Marianne of an incredible 
lack of sensibility. 

Miss Fortescue staunchly refused to 
let her emotions be worked on. “No, I 
hadn’t, and what’s more I don’t intend to 
begin. What good would it do an old 
woman like me to sit here moaning and 
sighing about the days when every one 
was crazy over her? Those things are all 


confidence in these inner thoughts, knew 
very well when thoughts were going on. 

“T’m dead and gone, and I mean to 
stay so,” repeated Miss Fortescue with 
dull impressiveness. She brought it out 
as if it were a virtuous resolution that 
reflected great credit upon her. 

Now Miss Fortescue and Mrs. Green 
were not assaulting each other with 
allusions and professions of faith apropos 
of life in general. That is not the femi- 
nine idea. Mrs. Green was groping along 
a dim passage that led into a plain discus- 
sion of a plain matter, and Marianne was 
blocking the way. Warner’s letter had 











“Don’t you mean to answer it?” 

“You needn’t worry!” 

Miss Fortescue’s tone made it so evi- 
dent what kind of answer Warner would 
receive, that Mrs. Green quite lost her 
head and plunged into a feeble argu- 
ment having to do with incomes, in- 
vestments, so much a year and the 
awful price of apartments and things 
this winter. 


MSS FORTESCUE grimly rolled up 

five pairs of stockings, and silently 
refused to meet Mrs. Green on her own 
ground. 


“And if Warner couldn't find someone who could really put it over—she was done” 


dead and gone, and so far as the world 
goes I’m dead and gone—and I’m going 
to stay dead and gone.” 


S an argument against wasting time 

in vain repining it was incontroverti- 

ble. But, like many other sensible and 
courageous sentiments flung out as a chal- 
lenge to the world, there was behind it the 
weakness of a pitiful insincerity. As a 
matter of fact Miss Fortescue did spend 
many wretched hours in the futile occu- 
pation of rehearsing her former triumphs, 
and in grieving that they were no more. 
As she declared, it did her no good—but 
then she did not know how else to employ 
her time. Mrs. Green, though barred from 


arrived by the noon mail. When Miss 
Fortescue spoke of being dead and gone, 
she was coincidently exhibiting virtuous 
indignation. She had been asked by 
Warner to support a young woman star, 
whom she thought of in the language of 
the stage literature of her own day as 
a “chit.” 

Mrs. Green knew all about Warner’s 
letter. Marianne earlier in the day had 
scornfully given it to her to read. So 
when Mrs. Green spoke of “‘it”” Marianne 
knew without further definition what 
she meant. 

“Have you answered it yet?” faltered 
Mrs. Green. 

“No!” The reply was very, very short. 


**Annie—Annie—I think you might 
accept!”’ 

“T might. But I won't.” 

*“Why not? Why not, Annie?” 

“Because I won't play old women!”’ 
Again Miss Fortescue’s voice was heavy 
with virtue. “I am one, but I'll never 
act one. I know where it leads. My 
name and my independence are some- 
thing to me. And oblige me by never 
speaking another word in my presence in 
regard to this infamous proposition!” 


O Mrs. Green could only respond feebly 

that she thought it was time for tea. 

“Ring for it then, and for goodness’ 
sake turn on the lights!” 
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Mrs. Green pressed the two essential 
buttons. Miss Fortescue, arising to put 
away her stockings and venturing into 
the sphere of light, revealed large and 
melancholy eyes, deeply-shadowed, a 
down-drooping mouth, the heavy lines 
and wrinkles that come of one haunting 
mood. She was beyond a doubt the 
woman whose occupation is gone, whose 
light has flickered out, surrounded and 
absorbed by hateful littleness. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Miss Fortescue uttered “Come in!” in a 
deep and vibrant contralto, accompanied 


It bore the unknown and _ undistin- 
guished inscription: ‘‘Mr. Herbert S. 
Jackson.” 

“Tell the gentleman he may come up, 
Reginald,”’ she said, “‘and we'll have a 
tea-tray with three cups.” 

Mr. Jackson was the country guy who 
had called that morning at Mr. Warner’s 
theater. He had lunched in the mean- 
time to fortify himself for the interview. 


LL unconscious of the train he had 
thus laid, and of the weighty de- 
cisions he had thrust upon Miss For- 
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into his voice. 
me!” 

“What for?” asked Miss Fortescue 
bluntly, her features relaxing in an unac- 
customed smile. 

“For this intrusion. For daring to 
force my way into your presence without 
an introduction. I know it’s an outrage, 
but I had to doit. I had to.” 

Mrs. Green’s face wrinkled in impish 
amusement. Miss Fortescue repeated: 
“What for?” 

““Why—to see you!” 

“To see me?” 


“I hope you'll forgive 
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“Mr. Jackson came into the room pressing his hat in great embarrassment against his chest” 


by a grandiose toss of the head that had 
once been much admired in her perform- 
ance of Lady Macbeth. 

The colored bell-boy who was destined to 
receive the order for tea, appeared on the 
threshold thrusting before him a tarnished 
silver tray. Upon it there was a card. 

Miss Fortescue removed the bit of 
pasteboard with the air of one examining 
a curiosity. Time was, she reflected, 
when cards had to pass through a series 
of sentinels, with a good chance of finish- 
ing in the waste basket. But now—be- 
fore she looked at the name she knew that 
this card would be honored. 





tescue, Mr. Jackson came into the room, 
pressing his hat in great embarrassment 
against his chest. He was a tall, bony 
youth, with a fair, pink skin, pulled- 
molasses-candy-hair, innocent blue eyes 
and a good many superfluous hands and 
feet. He stumbled over a rug on his way 
into the room, and seemed to have diffi- 
culty in raising his eyes to a human level, 
and in getting his voice to function. 

“You are Marianne Fortescue?” he 
stammered out, picking out the right lady. 

Miss Fortescue admitted it. 

“You are Marianne Fortescue,” he re- 
peated, a very obvious note of awe coming 


To say I had seen 
you. To feel I had seen you. To re- 
member I had heard you speak. Believe 
me, this will be a precious memory my 
whole life long.” 

His manner was reverential and pro- 
foundly serious. He raised his eyes and 
was hit in the face by a photograph of the 
great Murray playing croquet in an hour 
of ease; withdrawing his eyes, as from 
something too intimate and sacred, he 
was struck down from another direction 
by Edwin Booth as Hamlet and Miss 
Fortescue in ruffles and ringlets as 
herself. 


“Yes, to see you. 
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Miss Fortescue by now had placed the 
young man. He was neither mad nor 
trying to make game of her. He simply 
believed that she was still a Queen. 
Marianne poured Mr. Jackson’s tea, with 
an aloof and royal gesture and almost 
thought herself restored. 


VER his teacup, which he held with 

a trembling hand, Mr. Jackson ex- 
plained himself further. He came from a 
little town in Iowa, and his visit to the 
city, his first, had been assured by two 
years of labor on the local newspaper. 
His whole life had been colored by a 
dream. He had been taken by his father 
to the Grand Opera House of a neighbor- 
ing town at the age of ten to see Miss 
Fortescue in “The Lady of Lyons’’—his 
first experience of the theater. Pauline 
had fluttered his youthful heart and fired 
his imagination, which had gone roving 
ever since, but never away from its first 
ideal. The image of Miss Fortescue had 
been intimately bound up in his pro- 
jected pilgrimage to New York. He 
seemed to have thought of her as a na- 
tional institution, and to have expected 
to find her, like Trinity Church and 
Brooklyn Bridge, still going on. 

“Tt was a terrible disappointment to me 
to find you weren't acting, this season.” 

“No, I—I haven’t acted for some 
years.” 

“It must be a grief to you—this deg- 
radation of the modern stage, this 
worship of the trivial, this exploitation 
of the morbid.” Mr. Jackson felt a sense 
of elation as he brought out just like ordi- 
nary conversation phrases hitherto famil- 
iar to him only in print. 

Miss Fortescue would have liked being 
very haughty about the modern stage; 
but in spite of the necessary vanities of 
her profession she was at heart an honest 
woman. Sometimes she even doubted 
whether the theater had deteriorated 
since her palmy days. The one thing she 
was sure of was that it no longer had a 
place for her—and that she did resent. 
She sighed. 

“You are too fine for the theater of 
today! Perhaps it’s better you should be 
forever enshrined in the hearts of your 
admirers than exhibit to the public an art 
it is no longer worthy to see! .. . But 
I’m sorry. . . . I'd hoped all my life to 
see you as Juliet. The critics all say it was 
your most wonderful réle. P’ve a photo- 
graph—I have it here—of you in the 
balcony scene.” 

Juliet! Miss Fortescue took the faded 
photograph from his trembling hand, hers 
trembling a little too. 

Then she laughed—the kind of laugh 
the stage directions call for as “bitter.” 

**And you really want to see me—me— 
as Juliet?” 

The young man looked at her, as she 
had expected, as she had invited him 
to do, looked full in her lined and 
wrinkled face, and then his eyes sought 
hers, bright and worshiping, without a 
shadow of disillusion. 

“Yes,” he said innocently. “‘ That has 
been one of the dreams of my life!” 

Miss Fortescue knew only too well 
what she really looked like. The emotion 
of the moment, the pleasure of adulation, 
a fortunate relation to the lights, might 
perhaps have brought some simulation of 
youthful bloom to her cheek; but if she 
really was enskyed and sainted she knew 
it to be because she was in the presence of 
an incorrigible idealist, of one whose 
dream is so potent that he refuses to be 
awakened by the flitting image of mere 
flesh and blood. 








Miss Fortescue expanded. She was 
adored. She was set for the moment be- 
yond the accidents of time and change. 
She could not be absurd; and everything 
she did must be right, because she did it. 
She showed the young man pictures of 
herself at all stages of development, from 
six months on; in all of her favorite réles, 
in all of her favorite poses. She ex- 
plained the photographs and characters 
of her colleagues and contemporaries. 
She ran riot in egotism and self-apprecia- 
tion, while the young man listened, his 
eyes blazing, his mouth wide open, con- 
fident that if he was not actually present 
at the making of history, he was the 
chosen vessel in which it was to be handed 
down to future ages. 

It would be hard to tell which of the 
two had revelled deepest. The young 
man, still feverish with excitement, full of 
memories that were to glorify many an 
hour of revery, and anecdotes that would 
spice many a conversation with the un- 
traveled of Iowa, was suffered to depart. 
He bore with him a photograph of Miss 
Fortescue taken on the hither edge of her 
decline, inscribed in the lady’s own 
sprawling hand: “‘To Mr. Jackson, with 
the best wishes of Marianne Fortescue,” 
and a bit of the lace once worn by her in 
the first act of “Camille.” 

*“Heaven forgive me!”’ thought Miss 
Fortescue, thinking chiefly of that lace, 
‘what an old humbug I am!” 

Mr. Jackson was moved almost to 
tears as he put the lace and the photo- 
graph into his left waistcoat pocket. A 
convulsive and trembling movement went 
through him as he took Miss Fortescue’s 
hand in final adieu, and if that hand had 
not responded in an honest and cordial 
shake, it is probable that it would have 
been kissed. 

Miss Fortescue swept in to dinner 
that night with the queenly bearing 
for which she had once been famous. 
She ate her roast beef in an uplifted 
mood, and resisted an urgent invi- 
tation to play bridge, for the pleasure of 
dreaming away the evening in her own 
little drawing-room. 

Mrs. Green felt obliged to comment on 
Marianne’s indifference to social gayety. 
**T don’t know how to take you, Annie,” 
she said. ‘‘Last night there was no living 
with you because we couldn’t scare up any- 
body to play bridge!” 

One of the fruits of Miss Fortescue’s 
pleasant dreams was a mild and gentle 
manner toward the world without. 

*T always was like that, dear,” she re- 


turned. ‘“‘Nobody ever knew how to 
take me. I never knew how to take my- 
self. It’s the artistic temperament. I 


never knew when I went to bed what I'd 
wake up the next morning.” 

“You don’t now!” snapped Mrs. Green, 
with acid suggestiveness. 

But Miss Fortescue was too taken up 
with the delightful potentialities of her 
own stormy nature to notice the fling. 
She had got on the trail of a thought that 
she liked and she meant to pursue it 
to its lair. 

She had said she would never play old 
women. It had sounded rather fine, 
too; she had admired herself for saying it, 
for refusing, since she could not have the 
best, to put up with second-bests. But 
she had been putting up with second- 
bests, with third-bests, with fourth- 
bests, with a stupid, whining existence, 
full of idleness, boredom, quarreling, vain 
regrets and ill-nature. That was what 


refusing second-bests had brought her 
to. 
There you were!—Which was of more 





importance—Marianne Fortescue as she 
had been, or herself as she was? Why 
should she, a woman still in the prime of 
life, sacrifice herself hourly and daily to 
her own glorious past? For after all, 
pride apart, it would be incomparably 
more interesting to act an old woman 
than really be one. Acting anything, if 
you came to that, was more interesting 
than being it. Because if you were it— 
why, you just were, and it was usually 
something very dull. 

Supposing that she should yield to her 
temperament and change her mind? 
Suppose she should tread the boards 
boldly and frankly as an old woman, and 
suppose the public did sigh and shake its 
head at the contrast between what had 
been’ and what was! Could Marianne 
Fortescue, the Queen of the American 
Stage, be any deader than she was? The 
past was dead, everything was dead, the 
old public was dead. There was a new 
public to be pleased and won. And she— 
her real self,—wasn’t dead. They couldn’t 
kill her. She felt it in the nervous strength 
that began to course through her as she 
thought. She wanted action, she must 
have action, she would have action. She 
would do something! Well, then, there 
was only one thing she could do—the 
thing that a few hours before she had 
thought of as more horrible than death, 
as a gulf into which she could not 
plunge. 

As an intellectual effort Miss Fortes- 
cue’s little argument with herself was 
nothing to brag of. Emotionally consid- 
ered, it was exhausting even for a lady 
with a temperament. 

She pounced out of her revery upon 
Mrs. Green. ‘‘Where’s that letter of 
Warner’s?”’ 

Mrs. Green had vainly imagined herself 
to be closely following her companion’s 
mental processes, and quite jumped to 
find herself a thousand miles or so out of 
the way. 

“Now, Annie!’’ she remonstrated, 
“don’t go to answering letters tonight!” 


ARIANNE leaped to her feet, and 
looked herself for the letter. She 
bore with patience an allusion to her 
being unduly excited by her conversation 
with young Jackson, and a prediction 
that at her time of life she was sure 
to pay for it with a headache in the 
morning. 

“Sleep on it!’ suggested Mrs. Green. 
“You know what your temperament is. 
You might do worse than accept Warner’s 
offer.” 

“Might do worse!’’ cried Marianne. 
**T’ve decided I couldn’t do better!” 

As Mrs. Green had been about to pro- 
pound an argument of her own in favor 
of so much a year and money laid by, and 
as her perverse nature now bade her for- 
mulate an argument against money laid 
by and so much a year, she was for the 
moment rather bowled over. 

“You're going to play an old woman!” 

Miss Fortescue nodded with decision 
above the scratching of her pen. 

** Are you sure you're not crazy?” 

“No!” 

“You may be sorry 

“T am sorry. I may be anything. 
What I won’t be is—nothing!”’ 

“TI believe,” ventured Mrs. Green, 
“that young fool this afternoon turned 
your head!” 

Marianne signed her name in an illegi- 
ble scrawl, and smiled serenely up at 
Murray’s portrait. 

**T believe he did,” she agreed. ‘Bless 
his silly heart!” 














The Woman W ho Paysthe Highest Price 


By LILLIAN BENNETT-THOMPSON 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


H, but ziz hat is different, Madame! 

It is ze newest zing from Paris. 

I hev only it unpacked zeez morn- 

ing. Zere ees not another like it in ze 
whole of ze city.” 

“T don’t know that it is really becom- 
ing,” says Mrs. Loftington, languidly 
surveying herself in the long pier glass. 
This royal purple make me look positively 
green.” 

“Oh, Madame, say not so!” Marie 


herself is attending to the wants of this 
important customer. “‘You are regal— 
divine! I know of no one who wear zis 
wonderful color more perfect than you— 
not. even Mrs. Van Astor. It is, you 
know” (with a very impressive air) “ze 
color of ze season. Every one in Paris 
ees crazy about it.” 

“There, there, that will do!” interrupts 
the customer. “I will take the hat. 
Send it up to my apartment. I suppose 


I must have at least one purple hat.” 
Not a word has been said about the 
price. 


ITH that unfailing instinct, which, 

if not innate, is quickly acquired by 
these shrewd factors in the world of bar- 
ter, Marie is figuring in her nimble brain 
just what sum she may venture to charge 
to the account of Mrs. Loftington. 
She holds the door open invitingly, 
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but the customer stops and inquires 
languidly: 

“By the way, Marie, what is the price 
of that hat?” 

““Oh, it eez ver-ry reasonable, Madame. 
I have forgotten ze exact price, but it is 
not more than $150. Madame knows zat 
ees very cheap.” 

“Very well. Send it up. I shan’t 
take it unless it is there by seven o'clock.” 

“Oui, Madame, it shall be there before 
ze stroke of ze hour.” 


ND so the customer pays $150 for a 
hat not worth a quarter of that sum. 
An exceptional case? Not at all. There 
are hundreds, thousands of apartment 
houses and hotels in the big cities, espe- 
cially in New York, and thousands of 
women live in them. There is practically 
no housework—they are living in just 
this way to avoid it. If there are any 
children, they have been sent to boarding- 
schools. There may be bridge, the thea- 
ter or other forms of entertainment to 
take up a portion of the time; and for 
these functions clothes are necessary. 
Clothes! To have smarter and newer 
costumes than their friends is the aim and 
end of the majority of these women. 
The means of procuring them is second- 
ary; to have them is the essential thing. 
It matters not if extortionate prices are 
demanded. 

It is not by any means always the 
women who have been accustomed to 
the use of money from birth who spend 
it so freely and carelessly. Some of the 
most extravagant have worked for the 
hundred cents that make the dollar, and 
yet, so curiously is human nature con- 
stituted, that they can spend many times 
the amount they could earn working 
eight hours a day for a week on a hat 
they do not require and probably will 
only wear two or three times. Others are 
mere butterflies in life, whose creed is 
“today we live; tomorrow we die. On 
with the dance.” They know the bills 
will be paid in the end, so why not enjoy 
life while the sun is brightly shining? 
The sums charged up will, undoubtedly, 
call forth interviews during which many 
harsh truths will be dealt out by the 
husband, but the knowledge that this 
event is sure to come has no deterring 
effect on the shopper. She had probably 
learned the art of closing her ears during 
such distressing scenes, and accepting 
them as unpleasant, but necessary, ad- 
juncts of married life. 


NOTHER woman who pays the 
highest price is the one who has sold 
herself for the privilege of being able to do 
it. She may have contracted marriage in 
order to procure for herself extravagant 
hats and gowns; she may have accepted 
the relationships without sanction of 
Church or State; but in either case the ob- 
ject was a man to pay the bills, and having 
secured one, she means to enjoy the per- 
quisites. All her previous life she has 
been compelled to pass by the alluring 
hat or gown, the price of which ran far 
above the modest sum she could afford. 
She has had to bargain, to hector over 
prices, to stop and calculate. 
continue to do this? No, she intends to 
enjoy to the utmost the satisfaction of 
sweeping into the prettily decorated 
pink and gilt salon, before whose windows 
she had formerly stood and gazed long- 
ingly, and ordering the saleswoman to 
im- 
im- 


Does she 


show her the newest and smartest 
She is much 


ported gowns. 


very 


pressed with her own grandeur; she be- 
lieves it necessary to convey the same 
impression to the saleswoman. She had 
always dreamed of the day when she 
would be able, like the princess in the 
fairy tale, to go into a shop and say, 


“T will take this hat, and that one 
too,” with a haughty disregard of the 
cost. 


Perhaps the saleswoman, clever reader 
of human riature, may suggest that the 
gown would be smarter with a touch of 
fur. ‘‘Ermine, you know,” she will ex- 
plain confidentially, “is very smart. It 
gives chic to the frock at once.” Ermine 
is one of the most expensive furs, but the 
customer will not deign to inquire the 
price. If her former training does assert 
itself, a few well chosen words from the 
saleswoman will reduce her at once to 
submission. 

The wise man with a wife of this type 
permits her to contract no bills and 
gives her the allowance she may spend; 
but there are hosts of other men who 
believe that they can regulate their 
wives’ expenditure better by the charge 
system. There are hundreds of women 
in New York City who have to beg for 
car-fare, who ride in taxis because they 
can charge the fare, so opposed are their 
husbands to giving them money. These 
are the women who resort to numerous 
schemes and tricks whereby they can 
procure a little ready money. 

“T will take this coat and pay you 
$500 for it, if there is a rebate for me,” 
is not a strange statement for proprietors 
of certain well-known shops to hear. 
The price on the tag may be $250; but 
nobody will be the wiser if the bill carries 
a charge of $500 on it. “It will be paid,” 
the shopman is told, “‘and then you can 
give me $200. I shall only ask for $200 
so you will make $50 by the transaction 
and I shall come again.” 


HE woman who is willing to pay for the 
privilege of being in society is another 
member of the high-price coterie. Her 
rivals are the women of wealth in society, 
and she aims in every way to emulate 
them. She has, perhaps, observed Mrs. 
Van Blank buy a hat, a gown, without 
asking the price and has immediately 
been impressed with the idea that this is 
the way to shop if one would be identified 
with the exclusive social sets. She does 
not stop to realize that Mrs. Van Blank 
is an old customer who, as the clerk 
knows, has a very keen understanding of 
the value of hat or gown and who, if an 
exorbitant price be charged, will im- 
mediately return the article with a re- 
quest for credit, or a threat to take her 
account elsewhere. 

At one of the exclusive shops, where 
perfumes and other luxurious accessories 
are sold, the owner actually makes 
a reduction in the regulation price to 
certain women who are powerful in the 
social world and who are likewise proud 
of their shrewd knowledge of values. Any 
loss is quickly made up on the purchases 
made by women who buy these perfumes 
because Mrs. Ontop uses them. 

There are certain other women who 
sometimes unconsciously pay the highest 
price, and it is only just that they should. 
These women go to the country or to 
Europe and leave unpaid a bill which has 
been owing for six months, a year, two 
years or five. If they are given 
credit again at this shop—and invariably 
they are, because the owner finds it 
pays to mention casually that Mrs. So- 


even 


and-So had just ordered a gown like 
the model (“she has bought her gowns 
here for years, you know’”’)—the price 
demanded is large enough to cover the 
interest on the money tied up during 
the interval that the bill remains un- 
settled, and, possibly, the lawyer’s charges 
in addition. 

But there are some sensible women who 
realize that the shopkeeper must have 
ready money to carry on his business, 
that he can get credit for his materials 
from the wholesalers for a certain length 
of time only, and that there are discounts 
of which he desires to take advantage. 
As a rule these women pay cash for their 
purchases, and receive, therefore, a still 
lower price. Again they will select sev- 
eral hats or gowns at the same time, 
blandly asking the proprietor what dis- 
count he will make if they take all of 
them. There is an art in buying well, 
and its fundamentals, at least, have been 
mastered by these women. Although 
they may possess large incomes, their 
expenses are likewise heavy, and they 
can not throw away their money need- 
lessly. 

The spirit of barter which American 
women have acquired from shopping 
in foreign countries is responsible for 
some high prices. The American woman 
who has not traveled always expects to 
pay the price on the tag, or, if the price 
is not stated, the amount the clerk glibly 
announces. She does not know that 
across the seas there is always an asking 
price and a taking price. In the large 
shops in this country, the price is calcu- 
lated to a nicety and the tag price is the 
taking price; but in many of the smaller 
shops the tag price is variable. The 
proprietors of these shops deal primarily 
with women who have acquired, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, this love of the 
so-called bargain. It is not unusual to 
hear “Don’t you think Monsieur will 
sell this hat cheaper?” Or the sales- 
woman may suggest, “I think I could get 
this hat for you a little cheaper.” In- 
variably she will disappear, bearing the 
hat proudly aloft, to return in a few min- 
utes with the confidential information 
“as a great favor, because Madame is 
such a good customer, Monsieur will 
make the hat $95 instead of $100.” 
The persistent customer will push the 
bargain still further. She will try on the 
hat again, inspect it from every angle, 
pinch it and pull it, and finally, with a 
beaming smile, announces that she will 
take it if Monsieur will let her have it for 
$92.59. After much more discussion she 
will leave the shop, pluming herself that 
she acquired the hat at her price. Behind 
her Monsieur rubs his hands with an 
equal amount of glee. He could have 
sold the hat for $50 and still havemade 
a good profit. This customer may not 
have paid the highest price but she cer- 
tainly did not get the lowest one. 


HERE are, of course, hosts of women 
in all classes of life who will always 
pay the highest price, whether they 
are buying a piece of corned beef out 
of a salary of eight dollars a week, 
or purchasing a sable coat from an 
income of many thousands. It requires 
brains to understand values, and where 
brains are lacking or are an almost 
negligible quantity, it becomes a delight- 
fully easy matter to buy any old thing 
at any old price. The path of least re- 
sistance is the one invariably trodden 
by the multitude. 
































Both 
At Once 


A little cream and some 
Grape-Nuts in the spoon, both 
at once. Then one gets the 
delicious, nut-like flavour of 
the cereal, combined with the 
most digestible of all fats— 
cream. 


The golden-brown granules 
are tender and crisp; and 
invite thorough chewing. 
That’s one reason why 


Grape-Nuts 
FOOD 


is of special value. There are 
many others. 


Chewing brings down the 
saliva which is necessary to 
“taste,’’? and also—more im- 
portant—to begin digestion. 


This act of chewing also 
causes, by a natural reflex 
action, the flow of digestive 
juices in the stomach, so that 
by the time the food reaches 
that organ, it is ready for 
further digestion. 


In making Grape-Nuts 
whole wheat and malted bar- 
ley are ground into flour, and 
the ‘‘vital’’ salts (phosphate of 
potash, etc.) are retained. 
These ‘“‘cell-salts” are highly 
necessary to the daily repair 
of the tissue cells of body, 
brain and nerves. 


Try a dish of Grape-Nuts 
and cream regularly for 
awhile, and notice the mental 
“glow” and physical ‘‘go’’— 
how much better everything 
seems. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


sold by Grocers 















lations are living in an oligarchy. Corpora- 


gigantic poker game.” Page 355, Business 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Protecting the Stockholder. Part 
Ill. His Rights and Recourses 


“Great as have been the abuses practiced 
upon the public by the manipulation of se- 
curities through the medium of the stock ex- 
change, they do not in.our judgment compare 
with the frauds that are practiced upon minor- 
ity stockholders by the manipulation of prop- 
erties by the holders of bare majorities through 
holding companies and in many other ways in 
which minorities may be oppressed under the 
system of excluding them from all representa- 
tion.” Page 143, report of Pujo Committee to 
investigate the “ Money Trust.” 

“Ts not the house in which over three-fourths 
of our industry is carried on infested with dis- 
ease? In a democratic country hundreds of 
thousands of citizens in their democratic re- 


tions, for the most part, have ceased to be 
‘little republics,’ in which the shareholder 
citizens govern through democratically elected 
representatives, and too often these share- 
holders are mere ignorant pawns in the game 
of high finance,—their shares the chips of a 


Organization and Combination, Lewis H. 
Haney, Professor of Economics, University of 
Texas. 

“The status of an administrator of group 
property is the most dangerous to society of | 
any known to the law. Immediate contact | 
with the property of others gives him both the | 
desire and the opportunity of appropriating | 
it to his own use. No thief can steal so easily | 
as an administrator; nor can any swindler so | 
readily arrange and accomplish a fraud.” 
Adapted by Dr. Arthur K. Kuhn, page 133 of | 
** A Comparative Study of the Law of Corpora- | 
tions with Particular Reference to the Protec- | 
tion of Creditors and Stockholders,” from Vol. | 
I, page 226, Der Zwecht im Recht, by R. von | 
Ihering, Leipsic, 1877-1883. | 





"(HE first quotation with which this | 
article opens may prove unaccept- 
able to many business men, not because 
of the facts as stated, but owing to the | 
hostile attitude of the business world 
toward the manner of the Pujo investi- 
gation. But the remaining quotations, 
one from a German scholar writing nearly 
thirty years ago, and the other from an 
American economist writing today, repre- 
sent only too fairly the feeling of the ma- 
jority of intelligent persons toward the 
exploitation of investors. Last week I 
emphasized the moral obligations which 
are coming to rest more and more heavily 
upon stockholders. It is only proper in re- 
turn to inquire what rights the stockholder 
possesses and what redresses are his. 


What the Law Provides 


HE law books will tell you that stock- 
holders as a body usually have these 
rights in the United States: (1) to amend 


the certificate of incorporation and the | 


by-laws, (2) to elect directors, (3) to pass 
upon the mortgaging or sale of perma- 
nent assets, (4) to dissolve the corpora- 


| tion. In practice stockholders in large 





corperations have as little to dc with 


these matters as they have with the orbit | 
of the earth. The law books also will | 


tell you that the individual stockholder 


has three important rights: (1) the right | 
to vote at meetings, which means he | 


must receive notices of meetings and has 


the right to attend and participate in | 


them, (2) the right to inspect the corpo- 
rate books, (3) and the right to dividends, 
additional stock issues and a share in the 
assets in case of dissolution. 
Stockholders are never denied their 
right to vote at meetings, but the slight 
extent of its practical value was shown in 


the first article in this series. The prac- | 
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For three generations has 
been the World’s Leading 
‘Brand for Infant Feeding. 
For Sale everywhere; al- 
ways uniform in compost- 
tion; easily prepared; eco- 
nomical. It provides a safe, 
wholesome substitute when 
Nature's Supply fails. Send 
for Booklet. and Feeding 
Chart; 3" 
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Miss Fortescue by now had placed the 
young man. He was neither mad nor 
trying to make game of her. He simply 
believed that she was still a Queen. 
Marianne poured Mr. Jackson's tea, with 
an aloof and royal gesture and almost 
thought herself restored. 


( VER his teacup, which he held with 
a trembling hand, Mr. Jackson ex- 
plained himself further. He came from a 
little town in Iowa, and his visit to the 
city, his first, had been assured by two 
years of labor on the local newspaper. 
His whole life had been colored by a 
dream. He had been taken by his father 
to the Grand Opera House of a neighbor- 
ing town at the age of ten to see Miss 
Fortescue in “The Lady of Lyons’’—his 
first experience of the theater. Pauline 
had fluttered his youthful heart and fired 
his imagination, which had gone roving 
ever since, but never away from its first 
ideal. The image of Miss Fortescue had 
been intimately bound up in his pro- 
jected pilgrimage to New York. He 
seemed to have thought of her as a na- 
tional institution, and to have expected 
to find her, like Trinity Church and 
Brooklyn Bridge, still going on. 

“Tt was a terrible disappointment to me 
to find you weren’t acting, this season.” 

“No, I—I haven’t acted for some 
years.” 

“It must be a grief to you—this deg- 
radation of the modern stage, this 
worship of the trivial, this exploitation 
of the morbid.”” Mr. Jackson felt a sense 
of elation as he brought out just like ordi- 
nary conversation phrases hitherto famil- 
iar to him only in print. 

Miss Fortescue would have liked being 
very haughty about the modern stage; 
but in spite of the necessary vanities of 
her profession she was at heart an honest 
woman. Sometimes she even doubted 
whether the theater had deteriorated 
since her palmy days. The one thing she 
was sure of was that it no longer had a 
place for her—and that she did resent. 
She sighed. : 

““You are too fine for the theater of 
today! Perhaps it’s better you should be 
forever enshrined in the hearts of your 
admirers than exhibit to the public an art 
it is no longer worthy to see! ... But 
I'm sorry. . . . Ud hoped all my life to 
see you as Juliet. The critics all say it was 
your most wonderful réle. I’ve a photo- 
graph—I have it here—of you in the 
balcony scene.” 

Juliet!) Miss Fortescue took the faded 
photograph from his trembling hand, hers 
trembling a little too. 

Then she laughed—the kind of laugh 
the stage directions call for as “bitter.” 

** And you really want to see me—me— 
as Juliet?” 

The young man looked at her, as she 
had expected, as she had intvited him 
to do, looked full in her lined and 
wrinkled face, and then his eyes sought 
hers, bright and worshiping, without a 
shadow of disillusion. 

“Yes,” he said innocently. ‘‘ That has 
been one of the dreams of my life!” 

Miss Fortescue knew only too well 
what she really looked like. 'The emotion 
of the moment, the pleasure of adulation, 
a fortunate relation to the lights, might 
perhaps have brought some simulation of 
youthful bloom to her cheek; but if she 
really was enskyed and sainted she knew 
it to be because she was in the presence of 
an incorrigible idealist, of one whose 
dream is so potent that he refuses to be 
awakened by the flitting image of mere 
flesh and blood. 





Miss Fortescue expanded. She was 
adored. She was set for the moment be- 
yond the accidents of time and change. 
She could not be absurd; and everything 
she did must be right, because she did it. 
She showed the young man pictures of 
herself at all stages of development, from 
six months on; in all of her favorite réles, 
in all of her favorite poses. She ex- 
plained the photographs and characters 
of her colleagues and contemporaries. 
She ran riot in egotism and self-apprecia- 
tion, while the young man listened, his 
eyes blazing, his mouth wide open, con- 
fident that if he was not actually present 
at the making of history, he was the 
chosen vessel in which it was to be handed 
down to future ages. 

It would be hard to tell which of the 
two had revelled deepest. The young 
man, still feverish with excitement, full of 
memories that were to glorify many an 
hour of revery, and anecdotes that would 
spice many a conversation with the un- 
traveled of Iowa, was suffered to depart. 
He bore with him a photograph of Miss 
Fortescue taken on the hither edge of her 
decline, inscribed in the lady’s own 
sprawling hand: “To Mr. Jackson, with 
the best wishes of Marianne Fortescue,” 
and a bit of the lace once worn by her in 
the first act of “‘Camille.”’ 

*“Heaven forgive me!” thought Miss 
Fortescue, thinking chiefly of that lace, 
*‘what an old humbug I am!” 

Mr. Jackson was moved almost to 
tears as he put the lace and the photo- 
graph into his left waistcoat pocket. A 
convulsive and trembling movement went 
through him as he took Miss Fortescue’s 
hand in final adieu, and if that hand had 
not responded in an honest and cordial 
shake, it is probable that it would have 
been kissed. 

Miss Fortescue swept in to dinner 
that night with the queenly bearing 
for which she -had once been famous. 
She ate her roast beef in an uplifted 
mood, and resisted an urgent invi- 
tation to play bridge, for the pleasure of 
dreaming away the evening in her own 
little drawing-room. 

Mrs. Green felt obliged to comment on 
Marianne’s indifference to social gayety. 
*T don’t know how to take you, Annie,” 
she said. “Last night there was no living 
with you because we couldn’t scare up any- 
body to play bridge!” 

One of the fruits of Miss Fortescue’s 
pleasant dreams was a mild and_ gentle 
manner toward the world without. 

“T always was like that, dear,” she re- 
turned. ‘“‘Nobody ever knew how to 
take me. I never knew how to take my- 
self. It’s the artistic temperament. I 
never knew when I went to bed what I'd 
wake up the next morning.” 

**You don’t now!”’ snapped Mrs. Green, 
with acid suggestiveness. 

But Miss Fortescue was too taken up 
with the delightful potentialities of her 
own stormy nature to notice the fling. 
She had got on the trail of a thought that 
she liked and she meant to pursue it 
to its lair. 

She had said she would never play old 
women. It had sounded rather fine, 
too; she had admired herself for saying it, 
for refusing, since she could not have the 
best, to put up with second-bests. But 
she had been putting up with second- 
bests, with third-bests, with fourth- 
bests, with a stupid, whining existence, 
full of idleness, boredom, quarreling, vain 
regrets and ill-nature. That was what 
refusing second-bests had brought her 
to. 

There you were!—Which was of more 








importance—Marianne Fortescue as she 
had been, or herself as she was? Why 
should she, a woman still in the prime of 
life, sacrifice herself hourly and daily to 
her own glorious past? For after all, 
pride apart, it would be incomparably 
more interesting to act an old woman 
than really be one. Acting anything, if 
you came to that, was more interesting 
than being it. Because if you were it 

why, you just were, and it was usually 
something very dull. 

Supposing that she should yield to her 
temperament and change her mind? 
Suppose she should tread the boards 
boldly and frankly as an old woman, and 
suppose the public did sigh and shake its 
head at the contrast between what had 
been and what was! Could Marianne 
Fortescue, the Queen of the American 
Stage, be any deader than she was? The 
past was dead, everything was dead, the 
old public was dead. There was a new 
public to be pleased and won. And she— 
her real self,—wasn’t dead. They couldn’t 
kill her. She felt it in the nervous strength 
that began to course through her as she 
thought. She wanted action, she must 
have action, she would have action. She 
would do something! Well, then, there 
was only one thing she could do—the 
thing that a few hours before she had 
thought of as more horrible than death, 
as a gulf into which she could not 
plunge. 

As an intellectual effort Miss Fortes- 
cue’s little argument with herself was 
nothing to brag of. Emotionally consid- 
ered, it was exhausting even for a lady 
with a temperament. 

She pounced out of her revery upon 
Mrs. Green. ‘‘Where’s that letter of 
Warner’s?”’ 

Mrs. Green had vainly imagined herself 
to be closely following her companion’s 
mental processes, and quite jumped to 
find herself a thousand miles or so out of 
the way. 

“Now, Annie!” she remonstrated, 
“don’t go to answering letters tonight!” 


MABNNE leaped to her feet, and 
looked herself for the letter. She 
bore with patienee an allusion to her 
being unduly excited by her conversation 
with young Jackson, and a prediction 
that at her time of life she was sure 
to pay for it with a headache in the 
morning. 

“Sleep on it!” suggested Mrs. Green. 
“You know what your temperament is. 
You might do worse than accept Warner’s 
offer.” 

“Might do worse!” cried Marianne. 
“T’ve decided I couldn’t do better!” 

As Mrs. Green had been about to pro- 
pound an argument of her own in favor 
of so much a year and money laid by, and 
as her perverse nature now bade her for- 
mulate an argument against money laid 
by and so much a year, she was for the 
moment rather bowled over. 

“You're going to play an old woman!” 

Miss Fortescue nodded with decision 
above the scratching of her pen. 

**Are you sure you're not crazy?” 

“No!” 

“You may be sorry-— 

“T am sorry. I may be anything. 
What I won’t be is—nothing!”’ 

“TIT believe,” ventured Mrs. Green, 
“that young fool this afternoon turned 
your head!” 

Marianne signed her name in an illegi- 
ble scrawl, and smiled serenely up at 
Murray’s portrait. 

“*T believe he did,” she agreed. “Bless 
his silly heart!” 


” 











The Woman Who Paysthe Highest Price 


By LILLIAN BENNETT-THOMPSON 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


* AH, but ziz hat is different, Madame! 
It is ze newest zing from Paris. 
I hev only it unpacked zeez morn- 
ing. Zere ees not another like it in ze 
whole of ze city.” 

“T don’t know that it is really becom- 
ing,” says Mrs. Loftington, languidly 
surveying herself in the long pier glass. 
This royal purple make me look positively 
green.” 


“Oh, Madame, say not so!” Marie 


herself is attending to the wants of this 
important customer. “You are regal— 
divine! I know of no one who wear zis 
wonderful color more perfect than you— 
not even Mrs. Van Astor. It is, you 
know” (with a very impressive air) “ze 
color of ze season. Every one in Paris 
ees crazy about it.” 

“There, there, that will do!” interrupts 
the customer. “I will take the hat. 
Send it up to my apartment. I suppose 


I must have at least one purple hat.” 
Not a word has been said about the 
price. 


ITH that unfailing instinct, which, 

if not innate, is quickly acquired by 
these shrewd factors in the world of bar- 
ter, Marie is figuring in her nimble brain 
just what sum she may venture to charge 
to the account of Mrs. Loftington. 
She holds the door open invitingly, 
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but the customer stops and inquires 
languidly: 

“By the way, Marie, what is the price 
of that hat?” 

‘*Oh, it eez ver-ry reasonable, Madame. 
I have forgotten ze exact price, but it is 
not more than $150. Madame knows zat 
ees very cheap.” 

“Very well. Send it up. I shan’t 
take it unless it is there by seven o’clock.” 

“Oui, Madame, it shall be there before 
ze stroke of ze hour.” 


ND so the customer pays $150 for a 
hat not worth a quarter of that sum. 
An exceptional case? Not at all. There 
are hundreds, thousands of apartment 
houses and hotels in the big cities, espe- 
cially in New York, and thousands of 
women live in them. There is practically 
no housework—they are living in just 
this way to avoid it. If there are any 
children, they have been sent to boarding- 
schools. There may be bridge, the thea- 
ter or other forms of entertainment to 
take up a portion of the time; and for 
these functions clothes are necessary. 
Clothes! To have smarter and newer 
costumes than their friends is the aim and 
end of the majority of these women. 
The means of procuring them is second- 
ary; to have them is the essential thing. 
It matters not if extortionate prices are 
demanded. 

It is not by any means always the 
women who have been accustomed to 
the use of money from birth who spend 
it so freely and carelessly. Some of the 
most extravagant have worked for the 
hundred cents that make the dollar, and 
yet, so curiously is human nature con- 
stituted, that they can spend many times 
the amount they could earn working 
eight hours a day for a week on a hat 
they do not require and probably will 
only wear two or three times. Others are 
mere butterflies in life, whose creed is 
“today we live; tomorrow we die. On 
with the dance.” They know the bills 
will be paid in the end, so why not enjoy 
life while the-sun is brightly shining? 
The sums charged up will, undoubtedly, 
call forth interviews during which many 
harsh truths will be dealt out by the 
husband, but the knowledge that this 
event is sure to come has no deterring 
effect on the shopper. She had probably 
learned the art of closing her ears during 
such distressing scenes, and accepting 
them as unpleasant, but necessary, ad- 
juncts of married life. 


NOTHER woman who pays the 

' highest price is the one who has sold 
herself for the privilege of being able to do 
it. She may have contracted marriage in 
order to procure for herself extravagant 
hats and gowns; she may have accepted 
the relationships without sanction of 
Church or State; but in either case the ob- 
ject was a man to pay the bills, and having 
secured one, she means to enjoy the per- 
quisites. All her previous life she has 
been compelled to pass by the alluring 
hat or gown, the price of which ran far 
above the modest sum she could afford. 
She has had to bargain, to hector over 
prices, to stop and calculate. Does she 
continue to do this? No, she intends to 
enjoy to the utmost the satisfaction of 
sweeping into the prettily decorated 
pink and gilt salon, before whose windows 
she had formerly stood and gazed long- 
ingly, and ordering the saleswoman to 
show her the newest and smartest im- 
ported gowns. She is very much im- 














pressed with her own grandeur; she be- 
lieves it necessary to convey the same 
impression to the saleswoman. She had 
always dreamed of the day when she 
would be able, like the princess in the 
fairy tale, to go into a shop and say, 
“T will take this hat, and that one 
too,” with a haughty disregard of the 
cost. 

Perhaps the saleswoman, clever reader 
of human nature, may suggest that the 
gown would be smarter with a touch of 
fur. ‘‘Ermine, you know,” she will ex- 
plain confidentially, “‘is very smart. It 
gives chic to the frock at once.” Ermine 
is one of the most expensive furs, but the 
customer will not deign to inquire the 
price. If her former training does assert 
itself, a few well chosen words from the 
saleswoman will reduce her at once to 
submission. 

The wise man with a wife of this type 
permits her to contract no bills and 
gives her the allowance she may spend; 
but there are hosts of other men who 
believe that they can regulate their 
wives’ expenditure better by the charge 
system. There are hundreds of women 
in New York City who have to beg for 
car-fare, who ride in taxis because they 
can charge the fare, so opposed are their 
husbands to giving them money. These 
are the women who resort to numerous 
schemes and tricks whereby they can 
procure a little ready money. 

“IT will take this coat and pay you 
$500 for it, if there is a rebate for me,” 
is not a strange statement for proprietors 
of certain well-known shops to hear. 
The price on the tag may be $250; but 
nobody will be the wiser if the bill carries 
a charge of $500 on it. “‘It will be paid,” 
the shopman is told, “and then you can 
give me $200. I shall only ask for $200 
so you will make $50 by the transaction 
and I shall come again.” 


6 gee woman who is willing to pay for the 

privilege of being in society is another 
member of the high-price coterie. Her 
rivals are the women of wealth in society, 
and she aims in every way to emulate 
them. She has, perhaps, observed Mrs. 
Van Blank buy a hat, a gown, without 
asking the price and has immediately 
been impressed with the idea that this is 
the way to shop if one would be identified 
with the exclusive social sets. She does 
not stop to realize that Mrs. Van Blank 
is an old customer who, as the clerk 
knows, has a very keen understanding of 
the value of hat or gown and who, if an 
exorbitant price be charged, will im- 
mediately return the article with a re- 
quest for credit, or a threat to take her 
account elsewhere. 

At one of the exclusive shops, where 
perfumes and other luxurious accessories 
are sold, the owner actually makes 
a reduction in the regulation price to 
certain women who are powerful in the 
social world and who are likewise proud 
of their shrewd knowledge of values. Any 
loss is quickly made up on the purchases 
made by women who buy these perfumes 
because Mrs. Ontop uses them. 

There are certain other women who 
sometimes unconsciously pay the highest 
price, and it is only just that they should. 
These women go to the country or to 
Europe and leave unpaid a bill which has 
been owing for six months, a year, two 
years or even five. If they are given 
credit again at this shop—and invariably 
they are, because the owner finds it 
pays to mention casually that Mrs. So- 








and-So had just ordered a gown like 
the model (“she has bought her gowns 
here for years, you know”)—the price 
demanded is large enough to cover the 
interest on the money tied up during 
the interval that the bill remains un- 
settled, and, possibly, the lawyer’s charges 
in additio® 

But there are some sensible women who 
realize that the shopkeeper must have 
ready money to carry on his business, 
that he can get credit for his materials 
from the wholesalers for a certain length 
of time only, and that there are discounts 
of which he desires to take advantage. 
As a rule these women pay cash for their 
purchases, and receive, therefore, a still 
lower price. Again they will select sey- 
eral hats or gowns at the same time, 
blandly asking the proprietor what dis- 
count he will make if they take all of 
them. There is an art in buying well, 
and its fundamentals, at least, have been 
mastered by these women. Although 
they may possess large incomes, their 
expenses are likewise heavy, and they 
ean not throw away their money need- 
lessly. 

The spirit of barter which American 
women have acquired from shopping 
in foreign countries is responsible for 
some high prices. The American woman 
who has not traveled always expects to 
pay the price on the tag, or, if the price 
is not stated, the amount the clerk glibly 
announces. She does not know that 
across the seas there is always an asking 
price and a taking price. In the large 
shops in this country, the price is calcu- 
lated to a nicety and the tag price is the 
taking price; but in many of the smaller 
shops the tag price is variable. The 
proprietors of these shops deal primarily 
with women who have acquired, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, this love of the 
so-called bargain. It is not unusual to 
hear “Don’t you think Monsieur will 
sell this hat cheaper?” Or the sales- 
woman may suggest, “I think I could get 
this hat for you a little cheaper.” In- 
variably she will disappear, bearing the 
hat proudly aloft, to return in a few min- 
utes with the confidential information 
“as a great favor, because Madame is 
such a good customer, Monsieur will 
make the hat $95 instead of $100.” 
The persistent customer will push the 
bargain still further. She will try on the 
hat again, inspect it from every angle, 
pinch it and pull it, and finally, with a 
beaming smile, announces that she will 
take it if Monsieur will let her have it for 
$92.59. After much more discussion she 
will leave the shop, pluming herself that 
she acquired the hat at her price. Behind 
her Monsieur rubs his hands with an 
equal amount of glee. He could have 
sold the hat for $50 and still havemade 
a good profit. This customer may not 
have paid the highest price but she cer- 
tainly did not get the lowest one. 


HERE are, of course, hosts of women 

in all classes of life who will always 

pay the highest price, whether they 
are buying a piece of corned beef out 
of a salary of eight dollars a week, 
or purchasing a sable coat from an 
income of many thousands. It requires 
brains to understand values, and where 
brains are lacking or are an almost 
negligible quantity, it becomes a delight- 
fully easy matter to buy any old thing 
at any old price. The path of least re- 
sistance is the one invariably trodden 
by the multitude. 
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Both 
At Once 


A little cream and some 
Grape-Nuts in the spoon, both 
at once. Then one gets the 
delicious, nut-like flavour of 
the cereal, combined with the 
most digestible of all fats— 
cream. 


The golden-brown granules 
are tender and crisp; and 
invite thorough chewing. 
That’s one reason why 


Grape-Nuts 
FOOD 


is of special value. There are 
many others. 


Chewing brings down the 
saliva which is necessary to 
“‘taste,’”? and also—more im- 
portant—to begin digestion. 


This act of chewing also 
causes, by a natural reflex 
action, the flow of digestive 
juices in the stomach, so that 
by the time the food reaches 
that organ, it is ready for 
further digestion. 


In making Grape-Nuts 
whole wheat and malted bar- 
ley are ground into flour, and 
the “‘vital’’ salts (phosphate of 
potash, etc.) are retained. 
These ‘‘cell-salts” are highly 
necessary to the daily repair 
of the tissue cells of body, 
brain and nerves. 


Try a dish of Grape-Nuts 
and cream regularly for 
awhile, and notice the mental 
“glow” and physical ‘‘go”— 
how much better everything 
seems. 


**There’s a Reason’’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers 


Finance 


II. His Rights and Recourses 


“Great as have been the abuses practiced 
upon the public by the manipulation of se- 
curities through the medium of the stock ex- 
change, they do not in our judgment compare 
with the frauds that are practiced upon minor- 
ity stockholders by the manipulation of prop- 
erties by the holders of bare majorities through 
holding companies and in many other ways in 
which minorities may be oppressed under the 
system of excluding them from all representa- 
tion.” Page 143, report of Pujo Committee to 
investigate the “ Money Trust.” 


of our industry is carried on infested with dis- 
ease? In a democratic country hundreds of 
thousands of citizens in their democratic re- 
lations are living in an oligarchy. Corpora- 
tions, for the most part, have ceased to be 
‘little republics,’ in which the shareholder 
citizens govern through democratically elected 
representatives, and too often these share- 
holders are mere ignorant pawns in the game 
of high finance,—their shares the chips of a 














gigantic poker game.” Page 355, Business 
Organization and Combination, Lewis H. 
Haney, Professor of Economics, University of 
| Texas. 

“The status of an administrator of group 
property is the most dangerous to society of 
any known to the law. Immediate contact 
with the property of others gives him both the 
desire and the opportunity of appropriating 
it to his own use. No thief can steal so easily 
as an administrator; nor can any swindler so 
readily arrange and accomplish a fraud.” 


“Ts not the house in which over three-fourths’ 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD | 


Protecting the Stockholder. Part | 





Adapted by Dr. Arthur K. Kuhn, page 133 of | 
“A Comparative Study of the Law of Corpora- | 


tions with Particular Reference to the Protec- 


tion of Creditors and Stockholders,” from Vol. | 


I, page 226, Der Zwecht im Recht, by R. von 
Ihering, Leipsic, 1877-1883. 


"THE first quotation with which this | 


article opens may prove unaccept- 
able to many business men, not because 
of the facts as stated, but owing to the 
hostile attitude of the business world 
toward the manner of the Pujo investi- 
gation. But the remaining quotations, 
one from a German scholar writing nearly 
thirty years ago, and the other from an 
American economist writing today, repre- 


sent only too fairly the feeling of the ma- | 


jority of intelligent persons toward the 
exploitation of investors. Last week I 
emphasized the moral obligations which 
are coming to rest more and more heavily 
upon stockholders. It is only proper in re- 
turn to inquire what rights the stockholder 
possesses and what redresses are his. 


What the Law Provides 


HE law books will tell you that stock- 
holders as a body usually have these 
rights in the United States: (1) to amend 
the certificate of incorporation and the 
by-laws, (2) to elect directors, (3) to pass 
upon the mortgaging or sale of perma- 
nent assets, (4) to dissolve the corpora- 
| tion. In practice stockholders in large 


| corporations have as little to dc with | 


| these matters as they have with the orbit | 
of the earth. The law books also will | 
| tell you that the individual stockholder | 


has three important rights: (1) the right | 
_to vote at meetings, which means he | 
| must receive notices of meetings and has | 


them, (2) the right to inspect the corpo- 
| rate books, (3) and the right to dividends, 
additional stock issues and a share in the 
assets in case of dissolution. 


right to vote at meetings, but the slight 
| extent of its practical value was shown in 
| the first article in this series. The prac- 


the right to attend and participate in | 


Stockholders are never denied their | 
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= YORK 


— so NEW 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
ONDENSED 


“MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


For three generations has 
been the World’s Leading 
Brand for Infant Feeding. 
For Sale everywhere; al- 
ways uniform in composi- 
tion; easily prepared; eco- 
nomical. It provides a safe, 
wholesome substitute when 
Nature's Supply fails. Send 
for Booklet and Feeding 
Chart. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


_ESTAB. 1857 NEW YORK 


Leaders — of 
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Standard Oil 
Securities 


and 


Safety 


Example 
Number One 


Standard Oil Co. 
of Kentucky 








A Marketing com- 
pany operating in 
INDIANA and 
ILLINOIS and 
South of the Ohio 
River and East of the 
Mississippi River. 





Capitalization 
$3,000,000.00 


Earnings 
1st Six Months of 1913 
$514,313.73 


This indicates an 





earning capacity of 
35% on the total 
capitalization and 
justifies a continu- 
ance of a 5% quar- 
terly rate on the 
capital stock. 


We recommend this 
stock as a Conserva- 
tive Investment on 
its Earning Capacity, 
Low Capitalization, 
and Possibilities of 
Increased Earnings 
and larger distribu- 
tions. 


J. Hathaway Pope 
& Co. 


50 Broad Street, New York City 
Telephone 6985 Broad 























tical thing to remember, however, is that 
the proxy is never irrevocable, no matter 
what it may state. In fact and in law a 
stockholder may revoke at will, countless 
times, the power of attorney, or delegated 
right to vote, which we call a proxy, and 
the surrender of which to the manage- 
ment enables a few men to dominate 
great corporations. In the fight for con- 
trol of the Illinois Central Railroad be- 
tween E. H. Harriman and Stuyvesant 
Fish stockholders switched over time and 
again from one party to the other. Com- 
plaisant and careless shareholders give 
their proxies too freely to the manage- 
ment in most large corporations, and the 
proxies usually run for too long a period, 
and for too general and unrestricted pur- 
poses. Shareholders should read these slips 
of paper and join with a few others to 
protest against their sweeping character. 


HEN it comes to the right to inspect 
the corporate books we enter upon 


| a difficult subject. Originally this was an 


important right, but the courts soon be- 
gan to restrict it. Indeed this original 
right at common law has been almost 
nullified by statute and court decision. 
In many jurisdictions a stockholder can- 
not see any books except those which per- 
tain solely to a corporation, that is, the 
list of stockholders. This means that 
stockholders cannot get at a list of cus- 
tomers, contracts, and parties from whom 
supplies are purchased. 

Even with respect to the stock list, 
legislation and decisions vary so that an 
owner must usually engage a lawyer to 
puzzle it out for him. While this right 
is much hedged about, usually by resort 
to law a stockholder can get a list of other 
owners, if he desires it for proper purposes. 

It has been commonly held in this 
country that to give free access to the stock 
list books to owners of stock would stimu- 
late “strike’’ suits, and give information 
to competitors who might buy one share 
of stock for that purpose. Of course there 
have been a few rare instances of needless 
obstructive tactics, and attempted extor- 
tion on the part of small stockholders. 


Troubles of the Minority 
per while small and_ professionally 


litigious stockholders may in some 
instances be animated by improper mo- 
tives there is no necessity of recounting in 
detail the far greater number of cases 
where innocent investors have suffered 
because the “insiders,” or the manage- 
ment, or a concentrated body of stock (all 
of these usually being one and the same) 
have carried things with a high hand. 
Corporations are governed by the ma- 
jority in theory. In practice large cor- 
porations are governed commonly by the 
management, backed by the directors 
who sometimes own a small but concen- 
trated body of stock and sometimes prac- 
tically none at all but control a large body 
of stock through proxies. Cases of a large 
corporation being controlled by an insig- 
nificant minority of stock are frequent. 
For years the United States Express Com- 
pany was controlled by the Platt family 
which owned only a few hundred shares. 
When the acts of a management are ques- 
tioned, haste is always made to acquire 
enough proxies to vote a bare majority (51 
percent.) of thestock. Then the minority, 
and this is the practical bearing of these 
remarks, has only the following recourse: 
the acts of the majority, and those of the 
directors, cannot be interfered with by 
the minority except in the case of unauthor- 


| ized, fraudulent or illegal acts. 





Put in another way the minority can 
prevent by law in this country actual or 
threatened abuse of power by directors, 


and fraudulent transactions to secure an 


unfair advantage to directors or other 
stockholders. Put in still another way 
minority stockholders may secure redress 
from a breach of trust on the part of di- 
rectors, and it may be added that courts 
have decided over and over again that 
directors are trustees for the interests of 
the stockholders. To be a trustee is 
grave responsibility, and business cus- 
tom has long maintained the sacredness 
of trusteeship. 

Thus it is clear that minority stock- 
holders have recourse to justice under 
the American law, but there is a 
vagueness and indirectness about all 
this in striking contrast with the direct 
liability which the laws of Continental 
Europe create in behalf of an injured 
creditor or owner against an officer or 
director. In England and America the 
liability of a director is primarily to the 
corporation, and the theory is that action 
must be brought against directors in the 
name of the corporation. This means in 
practice that stockholders can usually 
bring actions only after demand has been 
made upon the board of directors to act, 
and after the courts have decided that the 
majority of the board of directors have 
improperly refused or neglected to sue. 
This general statement may be subject 
to modification in certain States, but 
in general it is safe to say that the trust 
relation between director and stockholder 
in this country is far too indirect to be 
effective. 


UT even so the trouble often is not so 

much with the inadequacy of the law as 
with the investor’s ignorance of it. Often 
the injured party does not know his own 
rights. Stockholders should never hesi- 
tate to address the board of directors, or 
the management, for then when litiga- 
tion arises the fact that they have gone on 
record is frequently of great avail. There 
are far too many instances of large rail- 
roads “freezing out”? minority owners of 
smaller lines, in which an interest has been 
purchased. Usually a persistent appeal 
to the courts will bring relief. 

The cumulative method of voting is 
perhaps the most important protection 
which minority shareholders have in this 
country. Originally the corporate prac- 
tice was to give each share of stock one 
vote. Of course a minority could never 
get any representation on the board of 
directors in this way because the majority 
votes elected all the directors. Under 
the cumulative voting system each share 
of stock has as many votes as there are di- 
rectors to be elected, and the owner can 
concentrate all his votes on one nominee. 
Thus a moderate sized minority can al- 
ways be sure of electing one director at 
least. Dissatisfied stockholders should 
always cumulate their votes if the State 
laws admit of it. 

There is a vast amount of utter rubbish 
emitted by corporation managers and in- 
vestment bankers on the danger of gov- 
ernment regulation, inquisitorial-power of 
government commissions and the pub- 
licity to follow. In Germany the inter- 
nal affairs of corporations have been reg- 
ulated to an extent not even suggested as 
yet by the most radical members of our 
own Congress, and yet German industry 
has no rival. The next and last article 
of this series will show wherein the in- 
vestor’s position may be bettered by a 
closer governmental regulation of the in- 
ternal affairs of corporations. 
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What They | 
Think of Us. 


Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer 


You see quoted, every now and then, 


the assertion, made by the late J. P. | 
Morgan, to the Pujo Committee, when it | 


was investigating the Money Trust, that 


“practically all the railroad and industrial | 
development of the country has taken | 
place initially through the medium of | 


the great banking houses.” But, as Mr. 
Brandeis has been saying and showing in 
Harper’s WEEKLY, “that statement is 
entirely unfounded in fact.”” Asa matter 
of fact, practically all the big enterprises 
of the country were “initiated” 


without | 


the aid of the bankers, who grabbed them | 


and “‘re-organizing’”’ them, filled them 
chock-a-block full of water long after they 
were “initiated” and their success proven 
by others than the bankers. 


The Globe (N. Y. City) 

Nearly 800 of the leading street-rail- 
way men on the continent heard Guy E. 
Tripp, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, attack Louis D. 
Brandeis for statements the Boston law- 
yer had made in regard to his company 
and the General Electric Company. 

The occasion was the banquet and 
mid-year meeting of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association and the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Manufacturers’ 
Association. .... 

Mr. Tripp declared for a platform of 
principles to be enunciated by the electric 
railway industry, and warned his hearers 
that the people were a court of last resort 
with whom they must in the end rest 
their case. 

**Public-service corporations now under- 


stand that regulation or codperation are | 


the only alternatives lying between un- 
restrained operation for private profit and 
governmental ownership,” he said. 

“By coédperation with the people I 
would not have you understand that 
I mean codperation with those self- 
appointed advisers of the people who will 
fill our magazines with misstatements of 
facts and upon such premises build their 
attractive and popular arguments. For 
an example, the misstatement of Mr. 
Brandeis in HarpER’s WEEKLY that the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company and the General Electric 
Company are only alleged competitors. 
If all his facts are as false as that one, and 
I know that one to be false, his conclusions 
are worthless.” 


W. G. Peckham, St. Cloud (Florida) 
Brandeis is nearly perfect. Tell him 
that he has forgotten this, however. In 
our railroad and bank stocks we suffer 
from the evils of primogeniture. Heredi- 
tary presidents are ruinous to stock- 
holders. Witness the bank stocks that 
in the last ten years have fallen, say one 


hundred points, or just as much as the 
dividends. 


Hamilton Craig, Coronation (Alberta, 
Canada) 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis’ tirade against 
the Inefficiency of the Oligarchs suggests 
the following queries: 

1. Was timidity of public opinion re- 
sponsible for the wreck of the New Haven 
road? 
































The First Taste 


There is coming a time—if it hasn’t come—when 
the folks at your table get their first taste of Puffed 
Grains. 

Watch them. 
with which they greet these foods. 

They will see whole grains puffed by steam ex- 


Note the wonder the delight 


plosion to eight times normal size. They will find 
them crisp yet fragile, bubble-like and thin. And 
they’ ll taste like toasted nuts. 


Note the surprise. Nobody has ever seen or 
tasted other cereal foods like these. 


Let Them Do This 


You will serve them first with cream and sugar. 
people then enjoy them in other delightful ways. 

Try mixing Puffed Grains with fruit. The nut-like taste gives 
a very inviting blend. 

Try serving in bowls of milk. The grains will float. They 
are crisper than crackers and four times as porous as bread. 

Then use like nut meats in frosting cake or as garnish to 
ice cream. Let the girls use the grains in candy. Let the boys 
eat Puffed Grains dry, like peanuts, when at play. 

Use both as foods and confections. 


Putted Wheat-lO¢ 
Putted Rice-15¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


But let your 


Then remember this: Inside of each grain there occur in the 
making a hundred million steam explosions. So every food 
granule is blasted to pieces. Digestion can instantly act. 

In no other way has this result ever been accomplished. 
Cooking and toasting break up part of the granules. But 
millions remain unbroken. 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, by this steam explosion, has made whole 
grains wholly digestible. 





The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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The Perfect Costume 


Do you want this Spring’s costume to be 
the most attractive, stylish and becom- 
ing you have ever worn? Do you want 
it to follow fashion with a taste and dis- 
cretion that will express your own per- 
sonality exactly? 


SMART. STYLES 


THE MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


offers you a unique service of advance 
style presentation that is authoritative, 
and style adaptation that will exactly 
meet your personal requirements. 

For “the perfect costume” this Spring 
and Summer, you want the help of 
SMART Styles—advanced, complete to 
the finest detail, correct, smart, personal. 
The price is 25 cents a copy. But for 
the privilege of becoming acquainted, we 
will gladly send you six issues for the 
price of four. 


SIX MONTHS OF SMART STYLES 
FOR A DOLLAR BILL 


March—The Spring Fashions 
The lure of Spring openings in Paris 
and New York. The first authentic 
and complete portrayal of Spring 
styles. 

April—The Millinery Modes 
Milady’s hats—her veils—her coif- 
fure. All the millinery triumphs of 
Spring, contained in one issue of 
SMART STYLES. 

May—Brides 
For the June Bride—her gown, her 
gifts, her~ traveling equipment, her 
trousseau. Luxuries and necessities 
for the toilet table. 

June—Summer Fashions and 
Traveling 
The Summer’s styles complete, for 
form and comfort both. Vacation 
hints, where and how to go, travel 
clothes and luggage. 

July—Life in the Open 
Sports and sporting garb. How to 
be correct and at ease for tennis, 
swimming, motoring, riding, golf 
and all outdoors. 

August—The Younger Generation 
With school days drawing near, 
juvenile desires and needs are upper- 
most. Clothes for school, younger 
society and Autumn sports. 


Send the coupon today with a dollar bill, 
at our risk, for six splendid issues of 
Smart Styles, every one a revelation to 
women who care for dress distinction, 
every one a help to you in choosing ‘‘the 
perfect costume.” 


The Jno J. Mitchell Co. 
Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, New York 
41-43 West 25th Street 
New York City 
R/S ORANG ST A A A I A a | 


$1.50 worth of Smart Styles for $1.00 
Smart Styles, 41 West 25th St., N. Y.C. 
I accept your introductory offer. For the enclosed 


$1.00, enter my name for six months of Smart Stvles 
beginning with the March issue. H221 





2. Was C. S. Mellen hired to squeeze 
the New Haven and the associate com- 
panies, and, if so, did he earn his salary? 

3. Is one right to infer from Mr. 
Brandeis’ remarks that men may be 
secured who will work gratis for codpera- 
tive associations? 

4. May one also infer that the principle 
of credit-unionism ensures the absence of 
losses in loaning? If so, why? 

5. In large affairs, which are more 
valuable officials: those who direct 
policies in a large way, or those who have 
the time and inclination to devote all 
their energy to detail work? 

6. Why is it suggested, indirectly, that 
bankers, and more especially investment 
bankers, are men who lack a sense of 
moral responsibility, while the apologists 
of codperation are unusually well endowed 
with unselfishness and public spirit? 

Mr. Brandeis would confer a favor on 
the reading public by a frank reply. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Bellman 

While it is manifestly unfair to call 
Harper’s WEEKLY in its new disguise 
even remotely representative of American 
thought, the publication is sufficiently 
conspicuous to make. its faults a matter 
for regret as well as condemnation. 


Pontiac (Mich.) Press 

And you are still old enough to re- 
member when Harper’s WEEKLY was 
a really great publication. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Press 

Senator Miles Poindexter writes en- 
tertainingly in Harprer’s WEEKLY on 
**My Conscience and My Vote,” the vote 
referred to being the vote of a Congress- 
man in Congress. . 

Senator Poindexter, be it remembered, 
is one of the champion nepotists in public 
life; the political almoner, as it were, of 
the Poindexter tribe, East and West. 

Brothers William and Fielding hold fat 
federal jobs through their distinguished 
relative’s influence, and our last advices 
were to the effect that brother Ernest 
was having wires successfully pulled in his 
behalf. Son Gale has been neatly landed 
in West Point, Cousin Sam Graham owes 
his job in the Department of Justice to 
the Senator. More than that, the Virginia 
Poindexters—Jefferson, Eugene, Robert, 
Major and Anne, the wife of a second 
cousin, have all been helped to govern- 
ment snaps by their faithful relative. 

We suggest to Editor Hapgood that 
an article on “My Conscience and My 
Family Job Fest’”’ would make a splendid 
‘following story’ from the pen of Senator 
Poindexter. 





Los Angeles (Cal.) Express 

That Harper’s WEEKLY should have 
joined in the crusade to belittle Bryan 
through caricature is as~ surprising as 
it is regrettable. 


Havana (Neb.) Bee 

The New York Sun, in walloping its 
friend, Norman Hapgood, for lambasting 
Anthony Comstock, reminds Norm that 
Mr. Comstock has given forty years to 
his work and become “one of the greatest 
forces in the world for cleanliness.” 
Pooh! What is forty years by Anthony 
Comstock as compared with, say, forty 
days of effort by the man with a monopoly 
on wisdom and a corner on virtue? 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle 
The Progressive party leaders are com- 
plaining that too many men with crude 








(Canadian and Foreign $1.50) 


ideas are flocking to its standard. Editors 





Bryan, Barnes, Roosevelt, Hapgood are 
in charge of all our parties, and from any 
two points of this triangle the other point 
looks like a waste basket. 


Shreveport (La.) Times 

Albert W. Atwood, financial editor 
of Harprr’s WEEKLY, gives an opinion 
on the soundness of the Louisiana bonds, 
an opinion which coincides with the views 
of financiers generally. . . . 

Why should Louisiana 414 per cent. 
bonds amounting to only $11,000,000, 
which represent the total indebtedness of 
the state, sell at a loss in December, 
while New York 41% per cent. bonds 
amounting to $51,000,000 and represent- 
ing a part of that state’s $200,000,000 
debt, sell at a handsome profit exactly 
thirty days thereafter? 

The people of Louisiana who have this 
debt to pay and this loss to pay should 
insist on an answer to this question. 


New York World 

My ideal of a government is a strong 
government with a strong man to admin- 
ister it, and a strong people to make the 
strong man go as they wish him to go.— 
From the Colonel’s speech at Buenos Aires 
as reported in HarPER’s WEEKLY. 

For example, a government by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt over a nation composed 
of “‘the great Morgan interests that have 
been so friendly to us.” 


Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 

I do not think your parallel in your edi- 
torial of January 10 between a supposed 
Washington situation and the Mexican 
situation when Madero was killed is 
accurate. 

You assume that General Huerta is a 
traitor; will you debate that with me in 
public before an audience of your own 
choosing? A church or Y. M. C. A. con- 
gregation would not be unfavorable to 
your side. 

General Huerta did not decline to use 
his own artillery against Diaz. I have 
counted dozens of cannon-shot scars still 
remaining in the vicinity of the citadel 
months after the battle. The upper 
story of the Y. M, C. A. building, where 
Diaz had his machine guns, was wrecked 
by Huerta’s cannon. The citadel is a low 
building surrounded by higher structures 
and hence hard to hit. The loyal Madero 
soldiers sent by Huerta against Diaz were 
not massacred; they tunneled through 
heavy-walled buildings to get at-the enemy 
and comparatively few of them were killed. 
All uneducated soldiers fire high. I occu- 
pied a third-floor room this fall through 
the walls of which were nine bullet holes 
fired by General Angeles, whose loyalty to 
Madero no one has ever doubted. 

Madero was arrested by Huerta only 
after the Madero Secretary of State and 
about forty Madero Senators, all that 
could be gotten together, had demanded 
he do so. Congress, after the battle, had 
no difficulty in assembling in full. They 
had all been elected with Madero; they 
were not surrounded by bayonets when 
they accepted Madero’s resignation; they 
had lost faith in Madero who, beyond 
reasonable doubt, was mentally unbal- 
anced. Huerta had absolutely nothing 
to do with the assassination of Madero. 

Very truly yours, 
[Signed] Cassrus E. Gin.erre. 


Omaha (Neb.) Bee 

“*Feminism and the Facts” is the cap- 
tion of an editorial in the New York Times. 
Thank you, if we want facts on feminism 
we will go to Mr. Hapgood for them. 
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Now Ideas in )Sixes 


A new lightness—2,980 pounds. A new-type motor which im- 
mensely lowers operative cost. A new-style body of the most 
distinguished type. A new price—$1,750—for a high-grade Six. 


HE HUDSON engineers, 

headed by Howard E. Coffin, 

this year bring out a sensational 
Six. A Six which legions of motor- 
ists have long been waiting for. 

This car—the new HUDSON 
Six-40—weighs only 2,980 pounds, 
certified railroad weight. 

It contains a new-type motor, 
small bore and long stroke. A type 
which European engineers regard 
as finality in low operative cost. 

And it sells for $1,750—a price 
far below cars of any type of the 


same size, class and power. 


Compare, for instance, with the 
HUDSON “37"—the best four- 
cylinder car that ever went from this 
factory. The new Six-40 weighs 
400 pounds less. 


fourth less fuel. 


It consumes one- 
Yet the Six-40 is 
longer, more powerful, and it has two 
extra disappearing tonneau seats. 

This is largely due to a new-type 
motor, not feasible in anything but 
Sixes. 


The Reign of Sixes 


The Sixes started in the high-price 
field, because they where heavy and 
costly, and they consumed extra fuel. 
We have seen them gradually come 
down, until they captured the whole 
field above $2,100. 

They did this because the Six is 
smooth-running and flexible. It is 
free from vibration, economical of 
tires. It avoids changing gears in 
slow-moving traffic, or in mounting 


any reasonable grade. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7802 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


This luxury of motion—like con- 
stant coasting wins anyone who 


once rides in a Six. 


Now comes, for the first time, a 
quality Six to sell below $2,000. 
In addition to that, it offers very light 
And to all that it adds a 


low fuel consumption, below any 


weight. 


comparable car. 

Now men who want these things 
— modest price and weight and oper- 
ative cost—will find them all in this 
HUDSON Six-40. They will find 
this Six-40 excelling on these points 
any other type of car. 


New Ideals in Beauty 


With this new economy, this Six- 
40 combines new ideals in beauty. 
It has a stream-line body of the most 
distinguished type. These flowing 


lines which wipe out the dash angle 
mark the accepted European vogue. 
And European vogue in bodies is 


always followed here. 


The finish is rich, the upholstering 
luxurious. Many new ideas in com- 
fort and convenience are embodied 


in the car. 


In fact, this Six-40, in design and 
equipment, is almost identical with 
the new HUDSON Six-54. That 
is our larger Six—price, $2,250— 
which many pronounce the hand- 
somest car of the year. 

Go see this car at your local 
Hudson showroom. Ride in it, 
compare it. This is the most 
popular model we ever put out. 
Also write us for Howard E. 
Coffin’s 55-page book. 


HUDSON Six-40 $1,750 





Wheelbase, 123 inches. 

Seats up to 7 passengers. 

Two disappearing seats. 

Left side drive. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires carried ahead of front 
door. 

“One-Man” top made of Pan- 


tasote. 


Concealed hinges. 


Quick-adjusting curtains. 


Dimming searchlights. 


Concealed speedometer gear. 

Delco patented system of electric 
lighting and starting. 

Integral rain-vision windshield. 


Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 


Electric hom— license carriers— 
tire holders—trunk rack — tools. 

Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 

Wire wheels, with extra wheel. 
$75 extra. 

Standard roadster, same price. 

Cabriolet roadster, completely en- 
closed, but quickly changed to 


an open roadster, $1,950. 
(113) 






































Body Type, $2975. 


extra 
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